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CHAPTER    I. 

Constitutional   Aspects   of    Slavery  and    the  Attitude  of    the 
Republican   Party  thereto. 


A.  completed  house  implies  many  pre- 
liminary steps.  It  may,  in  certain 
aspects,  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the 
habits  of  its  owner,  of  his  capacity  for 
business,  or  of  his  industry,  and  of  his 
econotfty,  and  his  thrift  in  disposing  of 
the  fruits  of  his  industry.  It  implies  a 
struggle  for  means,  a  desire  for  a  home, 
a  design,  a  plan,  a  contract.  On  the 
part  of  the  contractor  it  implies  the 
requisite  skill,  the  needed  excavations  ; 
then  the  walls  and  roof.  Not  until  these 
last  named  are  reared  to  their  places 
have  the  labors  and  ideas  of  the  house- 
holder taken  such  shape  and  form  be- 
fore the  world  as  to  admit  of  an  intel- 
ligent judgment  on  their  merits.  The 
form  and  outline  of  the  Republican 
house  were  fully  completed  and  first  ex- 
posed to  the  country  only  in  the  year 
1856.  It  is  my  purpose  to  recall,  and  to 
present  to  the  attention  of  the  reader,  in 
as  concise  terras  as  possible,  the  several 
political  events  and  conditions  which 
culminated  in  the  erection  of  the  Re- 
publican house. 

The  formation  of  the  Republican  party 
was  the  result  of  an  organized  effort  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  th^  extension 
of  slavery.  It  is  true  that  other  reforms 
were  espoused  and  enunciated,  such  as 
free  speech,  free  press,  and  the  inviola- 
bility of  the  mails ;  reforms  thai  were 
rendered  necessary  only  by  the  barbar- 
ities of  slavery.     Also  internal  improve- 


ments, anti-polygamy  and  others;  but 
all  these  were  subordinate  and  of  little 
weight  compared  with  the  great  over- 
shadowing issue  of  slavery.  The  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  states  where  it  ex- 
isted never  constituted  any  part  of  the 
Republican  program.  The  military  sit- 
uation which  necessitated  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  slave  system  was  brought 
about  bj'  the  direct  aggressions  of  the 
slave  power.  The  hietory  of  Republic- 
an beginnings  is  therefore  one  and  the 
same  with  the  later  history  of  that 
political  struggle  which  ended  with  the 
extinction  of  the  slave  system  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is  not  ocy  intention  to  write  a  his- 
tory of  slavery,  or  even  to  refer  to  any 
phases  of  the  subject  other  than  those 
in  which  it  constituted  a  political  force. 
The  fathers  of  the  Republic  found  slavery 
in  existence  in  nearly  all  of  the  original 
thirteen  states.  They  were  not  respon- 
sible for  its  introduction.  It  was  a 
heritage  of  British  rule. 

At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
federal  constitution  the  moral  sentiment 
of  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  was  most 
adverse  to  slavery.  The  anathemas 
hurled  against  it  by  Jefferson  are  familiar 
to  everv  one.  Franklin,  Madison,  Ham- 
ilton, Patrick  Henry,  Adams  and  nearlj' 
all  the  prominent  men  of  that  day  are 
on  record  against  it — it  had  no  open 
defenders.  But,  from  time  immemorial, 
the  teachings  of  men  have  been  better 
than  tbeir  practice.  Many  of  these  very 
men, including  the  Father  of  hisCountry, 
were  slave-holders.  Very  many  of  these 
slaves  were  acquired  by  inheritance,  and 
emancipation    by  a   testamentary  pro- 


vision  was  fre<iuent.  Washington's  ex- 
ample in  this  respect  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

So  universal  was  the  feelinii  aj^ainst 
slavery  by  the  people  of  that  lay, 
so  far  as  any  feeling  was  given 
expression  to,  that  the  notion  pre- 
vaileil  that,  in  srouie  vaaue,  imletinite 
way,  the  institution  wouM  by  ami  by 
ran  out — cease  tn  exist.  The  wish  was 
father  to  the  thouirht  Very  few  per- 
sons concerned  theuisehes  i)ractically 
about  well  directeil  means  to  tliat  end. 
An  unfortunate  renilt  of  this  lack  of  or- 
ganized eti'ort  was  ttie  indirect  recogni- 
tioL — but  the  reco^uition — of  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery  in  the  constitution.  The 
constitution  did  not  reserve  to  the  fed- 
eral government  the  ri>,'ht  to  control  in 
matters  of  that  character.  These  pow- 
ers were  given  to  the  states. 

Such  was  tb<^  constitutional  ground 
taken  by  the  Kepul»lican  party  on  its  or- 
ganization, viz:  non-interference  by  the 
government  with  slavery  in  the  states 
where  it  existed,  and  limitation 
to  those  states.  The  Democratic  party 
took  the  ground  that  slavery  should  not 
be  limitetl  to  (tertaui  states,  but.  either 
in  tlie  form  of  slaveiioMiug  or  slave- 
huntin.:-,  should  be  co-extensive  witli  the 
national  territory. 

But  although  a  form  of  government 
had  been  organized,  the  precise  terms 
of  the  compact  -Aere  not  settled  until 
the  Philadelphia  ccinvention  in  ]787. 
Oij  that  occasion  Jetl'erson  otiered  a 
clause  providing  that  slavery  should  not 
exist  after  the  year  IsOO.  In  view  of 
the  sinfulness  of  the  practice,  he  said 
"he  trembleil  for  his  country  when  he 
remembered  that  God  was  just."  The 
delegates  from  South  Carolina  and  Geor 
gia  declared  their  intention  of  seceding 
from  the  Union  if  the  clause  was  adopt- 
ed. As  finally  agreed  upon,  the  ordi- 
nance prescriijed  that  the  slave  trade 
should  stop  within  twenty  years,  and 
that  slaves  should  never  be  held  in  the 
territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river. 
This  was  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise, 
but  freedom  was  the  aggressor.  Limits 
were  placed  upon  the  institution  which 
had  not  before  existed. 

With  the  subsetpient  asigrandizement 
of  slavery  it  became  apparently  certain 
that  the  framers  of  the  coi  stitution  had 
erred  in  not  providiuir  for  its  extinction. 
I  say  apparently,  because  a  mcjre  posi- 
tive refl-ction  u[>on  the  action  of  those 
men  is  unwarranted.  The  reader  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  fresh  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  events  of  that  period.  Only 
last  spring  the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  final  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution  was  celebrated   throughout   the 


laud.  A.  moment's  thought  will  recall 
the  dilliculties  that  beset  the  situation  in 
iT.sS  and  l78!t.  Not  in  the  darkest  days 
of  the  rebellion  was  the  Union  in  greater 
danger  of  going  to  pieces  than  in  that 
e'a.  Without  the  constitution  as  a  bond 
of  Union,  all  that  had  been  gained  for 
freedom  by  the  trials  of  the  revolution 
would  have  l)een  lost — certain  States 
were  already  on  the  eve  of  assuming  pre- 
rogatives of  sovereitrnty.  To  avert  so 
dire  a  catasfophe  rei|uiri(l  the  most 
self-sacrificing  ell'orts  on  the  j)art  of  the 
al>Iest  men,  Alexander  Hamdton  being 
easily  lirst.  Hut  he  W(jiild  orobably 
have  failed  but  for  the  great  intiuence  of 
Washington.  Next  in  order  .Jell'erson 
and  John  Adams  merit  the  gratitude  of 
posterity. 

Two  questions  arise  :  Would  it  have 
been  possible  to  have  had  the  constitn- 
tion  accepted  without  the  three-tifths 
clau=e,  recognizing  the  existence  of 
slavery;  and,  had  the  constitution  not 
been  adopted  V)y  reason  of  omitting  said 
clause  would  slavery  have  been  a  loser 
thereby'.'  Recorded  events  answer  the 
tirst  ijuestion  negatively,  t^very  attempt 
to  answer  the  second  must  be  largely 
speculative.  Ail  previous  experience 
taken  totrether  make  it  extremely  j)rob- 
able  that  a  failure  to  adopt,  and  abide 
by.  the  new  constitution  would  li1r\e  re- 
sulted in  the  division  of  the  territory  of 
the  Union  between  contending  factions, 
which  in  their  turn,  would  have  lapsed 
back  into  the  embrace  of  the  mother 
country.  In  that  case  slavery  might, 
and  possiblv  would,  have  been  abolished 
thirty  years  sooner  than  it  was,  viz.  in 
1S.'J3,  when  slavery  was  abolished 
throughout  the  British  empire,  but  the 
cause  of  republican  liberty  would  have 
been  relegated  to  indefinite  abeyance. 
Vaticinations  of  this  nature  are  n(^t 
without  a  certain  sort  of  interest,  but 
history  must  concern  itself  with  what 
did  happen,  and  not  what  might  have 
happened. 

These  few  obseivai ions  upon  the  con- 
stitutional asi)ect8  of  slavery  are  pre- 
sented because  it  is  impoitant  not  at 
any  time  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  Republican  party  always  adhered  to 
constitutional  measures.  Itis  true  that 
its  leaders  hated  slavery.  It  is  true 
that,  at  a  later  day.  when  it  had  got 
complete  control  of  the  Democratii'  or- 
ganization, and  the  latter  had  violated 
every  compact  that  limited  slave  domi- 
nation, .Tames  (i.  Birnev  had  expressed 
the  conviction  that  "Liberty  and  slavery 
cannot  live  in  juxtaposition;"  that 
Seward  had  >tyled  it  an  "irrepreesible 
conHict"  that  would  not  cease  until  the 
nation    became    entirely    free-labor    or 


slaveholding  ;  that  Lincoln  had  express- 
ed his  conviction  ttiat  tlie  L'nion  could 
not  survive  half  slave  and  half  free. 

In  the  light  of  hititory  tLie  sayings  of 
prominent  Repuhlicati  leaders,  above 
quoted,  may  be  regarded  as  prophetic. 
Their  real  weight  and  greatest  import 
ance  wa.s  due  to  the  fact  that  they  voic-d 
the  average  conscience  of  the  country. 
No  impartial  observer  could  contemplate 
the  lengths  to  which  tlie  Democracy  of 
that  day  was  willing  to  go  in  its  sub- 
serviency to  the  slave  power  and  resist 
the  conclusion  that,  if  that  course  was 
persisted  in,  the  nation  could  not  much 
longer  exist  half  slave  and  half  free. 

Although  these  personal  dictums  were 
chligently  employed  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  new  Republican  party  favored 
disunion,  the  latter  idea  derived  no 
coif  r  of  support  from  any  official  decla- 
ration of  the  party.  Loyalty  to  the 
Union,  non-interference  with  slavery 
where  it  constitutionally  existed,  and  re- 
striction, were  the  characterizing  spirit 
of  its  State  and  National  platforms. 
Even  after  rebel  states  had  commenced 
seceding,  in  his  f\rt<t  inaugural,  which 
was  also  the  last  official  declaration  of 
Republican  policy  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  Mr.  Line  )lu  used  these 
words-  "I  understand  a  proposed 
amencfment  to  ttie  Conptitution  has 
passed  Congress  to  the  ellect,  that  the 
Federal  Government  shall  never  inter- 
fere with  the  domestic  institutions  of  the 
States,  incluJing  that  of  pt-rsons  held  to 
service.  To  avoid  misconstruction  of 
what  I  have  said,  I  now  depart  from  my 
purpose,  not  to  speak  of  particular 
amendments,  so  far  as  to  say  that  hold- 
ing such  a  provision  to  now  be  implied 
constitutional  law,  I  have  no  objection 
to  its  being  made  express  and  irrevoca- 
ble." 

The  clause  to  which  Mr.  Lincoln  re- 
ferred as  "implied  constitutional  law"  is 
contained  in  Art.  1,  Sec.  2  of  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  reads  as  follows  :  "Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  apportioned  among 


the  several  States  according  to  their  re- 
spective numbers  which  shall  be  determ- 
ined by  adding  to  the  wiiole  number  of 
free  persons,  including  those  bound  to 
service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  exclud- 
ing Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all 
other  persons.'' 

These  words,  "three-fifths  of  all  other 
persons,"  constitute  the  only  legal  sanc- 
tion for  the  existence  of  slavery  contain- 
ed in  the  organic  law  of  the  Union.  The 
riirbts  of  individuals,  the  rights  of  states, 
the  powers  of  the  yoverument  are  clear- 
ly (letined.  but  the  subject  of  human 
servitude  which,  more  than  any  other, 
was  to  absorb  public  attention  during 
the  next  half  century,  received  only  this 
bare  mention.  The  fathers  were  evi- 
dentlv  ashamed  of  slavery;  but  its  ex- 
istence was  recognized  and  ihe  measure 
of  its  r  preseutative  power  was  fixed. 
Its  restriction  was  possible  only  by  state 
action,  or,  in  the  case  of  territories,  by 
law  of  Congress.  Fidelity  to  the  Union 
and  the  Constitution  involved  acquies- 
cence to  this  interpretati-n.  In  future 
chapters  we  shall  see  that  a  great  polit- 
ical power  was  built  up  for  the  aggraji- 
dizememt  of  slavery.  We  shall  also  see 
that  a  no  less  formidable  party  was  ani- 
mated.by  the  desire  and  with  the  purpose 
of  opposing  this  aggrandizement  and  of 
placing  restrictions  uoon  the  spread  of 
tbe  evil. 

In  America  sovreignty  is  lodged,  not 
with  M  fami  y  of  hereditary  princes,  hut 
with  the  people.  Their  pledge  of  obed- 
ience is  not  to  kings  and  queens,  but  to 
the  Constitution  and  to  laws  which  they 
themselves  have  ordained.  Men  have 
differed  in  opinion  and  will  continue  to 
do  so.  Two  great  parties  composed  of 
millions  of  voters  dispute  the  power  and 
patronage  of  the  Republic.  But,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  slaveholder's 
rebellion,  our  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
years  of  National  history  has  not  wit 
nessed  any  serious  menace  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  cause  of  popular  gov- 
ernment. 


CHAPTER    II. 
Invention  of  the  Cotton  Gin  and   Its   Immediate  Sequences. 


It  will  facilitate  a  correct  understand- 
ing of  the  successive  steps  by  which  the 
slave  interest  rose  to  supreme  power  if 
we  divide  the  period  under  considera- 
tion into  two  parts.  The  first  comprises 
80  much  of  our  national  history  as  ante- 


dates the  administration  of  Andrew 
Jackson.  The  second  period  extends 
from  Jackson  to  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation. During  the  first  period  free- 
dom was  the  aggressive  party  ;  during 
the  second  period   slavery   was  the  ag- 


jjressor.  Tbe  acgreseious  of  slavery 
called  the  Republican  party  int(^  exist- 
ence— it  was  always,  prior  to  the  war,  a 
party  of  defense. 

It  does  not  disprove  the  assertion  that, 
up  to  18;50,  freeduin  was  the  aj.'ii;re83ive 
intiuence,  to  admit  that  durini;  itiat  peri- 
od slavery  flourished  and  slaves  multi- 
plied in  the  slave  states  in  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing ratio.  This  was  due  not  only 
to  no  lack  of  etVort  on  the  part  of  those 
friendly  to  abolition,  but  to  a  cause 
which  most  powerfully  ajjpealed  to  the 
selfish  instincts  of  mankind.  It  was  not 
the  first  time  in  the  world,  nor  the  last, 
that  the  peaceful  crusades  of  morality 
have  been  overpowered  by  the  army  of 
human  greed. 

In  17St>  the  cotton  plant  was  first  in- 
troduced into  Georgia.  During  the  first 
few  years  of  its  iloraestication  upon  the 
Western  Continent,  this  Ijumide  immi- 
Krant  gave  few  tokens  of  ipialitication  for 
that  career  of  kinely  power  in  the  sup- 
port of  which  it  was  shortly  to  figure  as 
one  of  the  most  formidal)le  chiefs.  Had 
the  processes  involved  in  preparing  the 
cotton  fiber  for  market  always  been  con- 
fined to  hand  labor  the  history  of  the 
United  States  in  the  nineteenth  century 
would  have  presented  a  picture  radically 
different  from  that  which  we  now  see. 
For  slavery  mitiht  and  probably  would 
have  been  extinguished.  The  difi'usion 
of  freedom  and  education  would  have 
made  the  South  homogeneous  with  the 
North,  There  would  have  been  no  solid 
South  and  no  war. 

But  in  IT't:;  Eli  Whitney,  a  New  Eng- 
lander  by  birth,  invented  the  cotton  gin. 
The  discovery  of  this  small  machine,  do- 
ing the  work  of  a  hundred  hands  in  sep- 
arating the  seeds  from  the  fiber,  opened 
an  era  of  financial  prosperity  in  the  cot- 
ton states  surpassing  the  wildest  dreams. 
British  manufacturers  were  always 
eager  to  take  all  the  staple  that  could  be 
produced  and  pay  very  remunerative 
prices  therefor.  For  the  first  time  ihe 
United  States  became  an  export  nation, 
her  sole  commodity  being  cotton,  the 
gold  received  in  exchange  going  exclus- 
ivtly  into  the  coffers  of  the  cotton  olant- 
ers.  This  wealth  in  turn  conferred 
power  and  gave  a  not  doubtful  signif 
icance  to  that  oft  repeated  metaphor, 
"Cotton        is        King."  Nourished 

by  this  infiux  of  gold,  slav- 
ery waxed  in  streniith  from 
year  to  year.  Not  only  so,  but  with 
each  succeeding  year  it  put  on  new 
phases  of  shameles-s  cruelty,  until  at 
length,  as  ev«ry  reader  of  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  knows,  it  assumed  the  propor- 
tions of  the  most  atrocious  crime  record- 
ed in  ancient  or  modern  history. 


The  deplorable  ('ondition  of  the  cot- 
ton and  sugar  slaves  was  due  to  the 
withdrawal  from  them  of  every  comfort 
and  privilege  which  distinguishes  hu- 
manity from  the  beasts  of  the  field. 
Their  welfare,  their  family  ties,  even 
their  lives  were  regarded  in  the  same 
light  as  those  of  cattle.  One  considera- 
tion dominated  all  -the  securing  of  the 
largest  profits.  The  master  seldom 
saw  his  slaves.  He  luxuriated  in  the 
cities,  in  Europe,  or  in  the  congenial 
politics  of  home.  Overseers,  whose  rate 
(  f  compensation  was  conditioned  upon 
the  net  product  of  the  plantation,  ruled 
the  unhappy  colony  with  a  rigor  that  had 
no  parallel  in  the  heart  of  Africa. 

The  development  of  these  new  i)hases 
in  the  cotton  belt  produced  a  great  de- 
mand for  slaves,  and  this  demand  more 
than  doubled  their  price.  As  natural 
multiplication,  with  its  embarrassments, 
was  restricted  by  the  new  conditions, 
the  planters  had  to  resort  to  the  more 
northern  markets.  They  maintained 
agencies  for  the  purchase  of  slaves  at 
principal  points  in  Kentucky,  Virginia 
and  Maryland.  In  the  latter  states 
slavery  had  existed  mainly  in  the  so- 
t'alled  "patriarchal"  form.  When  it 
became  evident  to  the  people  of  these 
states  that  their  territory  had  deg'?nerat- 
ed  to  the  unspeakable  baseness  of  be- 
coming the  breeding  ground  for  the 
slave  supply  of  tbe  cotton  states  their 
better  element  was  aroused.  A  new 
impulse  was  given  to  anti-slavery  pro- 
pagandism. 

ifiis  new  wave  of  hostility  to  slavery 
fiowed  freely  over  the  border  slave 
states,  as  well  as  the  North.  Freedom 
of  opinion,  at  least  of  expression,  had 
nearly  disappeared  in  the  extreme 
South.  But  in  the  three  states  above 
named,  and  in  Tennessee  and  North 
Carolina,  the  sinfulness  of  slavery,  was 
preached,  and  lectured,  and  printed  al- 
most witfiout  restraint.  I  have  before 
me  a  list  comprising  the  names  of  120 
auti  slavery  publications  which  appeared 
prior  to  I8;i0.  Many  of  these  were  print- 
ei.  in  the  South,  and  all  were  freely  cir- 
culated in  that  region.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  public  opinion  at  the  North  had,  as 
yet,  not  been  fully  aroused.  In  parts  of 
the  South  the  agitation  was  intense.  The 
practice  of  giving  credit  for  all  anli- 
slavery  achievement  to  any  one  man,  or 
sot  of  men,  which  prevails  in  some 
quarters,  more  particularly  in  New  Eng- 
land, is  based  upon  the  grossest  misap- 
[)rehen8ion  of  truth. 

A  few  excerpts  will  show  that  the 
apostleship  of  anti-slavery  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  a  decade  or  two  before 
the  war,  nor  even  to  the  states  of  the 


North.  I  have  already  referred  to  Wash- 
ington's example  in  emancipating  his 
slaves.  In  a  letter  to  Robert  Morris  he 
said  :  "There  is  not  a  man  living  who 
wishes  more  sincerely  than  I  do  to  see  a 
plan  adopted  for  the  abolition  of  it.'" 
Said  Jetlerson  :  "The  Almighty  has  no 
attribute  which  can  take  sides  with  us  in 
such  a  contest."  Madison  said  :  "It  is  to 
be  hoped  we  may  destroy  it  and  save  our 
country  from  the  reproach,  an<4  our 
posterity  from  the  imbecility  ever  at- 
tendent  on  a  country  filled  with  slaves." 
Monroe  said  ;  "We  iiave  found  that  this 
evil  has  preyed  upon  the  very  vitals  of 
the  Union.  '  Said  Patrick  Henry:  "It 
would  rejoice  my  very  soul  that 
every  one  of  my  fellow  beings 
was  emanci|>ated."  John  Randolph's 
rebukp  to  a  political  lickspittle 
in  Congress  is  probably  familiar :  "Sir, 
I  envy  neither  the  heart  nor  head  of  that 
man  from  the  North  who  rises  here  to 
defend  slavery."  And  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son Randolph,  of  Virginia:  "How  can 
an  henorable  mind  bear  to  see  this  An- 
cient Domain,  rendered  illustrious  by 
the  patriotism  of  her  sons  in  the  cause 
of  liberty,  converted  into  one  grand 
menagerie,  where  men  are  to  be  reared 
for  the  market  like  oxen  for  the  sham- 
bles?" Hear  Henry  Clay:  "So  long  as 
(iod  Allows  the  vital  current  to  flow- 
through  my  veins  I  will  never,  never, 
never,  by  word  or  thought,  by  mind  or 
will,  aid  in  admitting  one  rood  of  free 
territory  to  the  everlasting  curse  of  hu- 
man bondage."  Thomas  H.  Benton 
said:  "My  opposition  to  slavery  dates 
farther  back  than  1844 — forty  years 
farther  back."  Mason,  of  Virginia, 
said  :  "Every  master  of  slaves  ie  born  a 
petty  tyrant.  They  bring  the  judgment 
of  Heaven  on  a  country."  Pinkney 
said  :  "Iniquitous  and  most  dishonorable 
to  Maryland  is  this  dreary  system  of 
bondage."  Marshall,  of  Virginia,  said  : 
"Wherefore,  then,  object  to  slavery? 
Because  it  is  ruinous  to  the  whites." 
James  G.  Birney,  of  KentHcky,  said: 
"We  have  so  long  practiced  injustite  in 
the  treatment  of  the  colored  race  that 
we  begin  to  regard  injustice  as  the  chief 
element  in  our  government.  But  no 
government  which  permits  iajustice  as 
an  element  can  be  a  permanent  one." 

But  I  must  hasten  on.  Many  large 
volumes  would  be  required  to  print  all 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  men,  and 
societies,  aad  churches,  and  parties,  all 
in  the  South,  during  this  interesting  but 
much  neglected  period  in  our  country's 
history.  This  wave  of  free  impulse  had 
already  rolled  itself  upon  the  treacher 
ous  shoal.s  of  slavery,  and  spent  itF  force 
before     the     organization         of     the 


Northern  Auti  -  Slavery  Society 
in  IHo'I.  And  now,  for  a  few 
moments  let  us  gather  up  in  review  the 
substantial  benefits  to  freedom  which 
accrued  as  the  fruit  of  this  first  period  of 
anti-slavery  agitation,  and  the  only 
period  during  which  it  was  an  aggressive 
infiuence. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  the 
formation  of  the  Union  there  had  been 
no  division  of  territory.  Slavery  had 
no  prescribed  limitations.  Slaves  were 
held  practically  in  all  the  states.  Hos- 
tility to  the  practice  first  declared  itself 
at  the  north.  Vermont  was  the  first, 
and  New  York  the  last  state  to  abolish 
slavery.  Pennsylvania  acted  in  1798, 
Massachusetts  in  180.'!,  New  Jersey  in 
1804.  Abolition  in  every  case  was  ef- 
fected by  gradual  emancipation  laws, 
by  the  operation  of  which  slavery  slowly 
died  out.  So  slowly,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
that,  according  to  the  census  of  1840, 
slaves  were  still  reported  as  being  held 
in  evpry  state  excepting  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont  and  Michigan.  This 
slow  extinction  of  slavery  in  the  north 
had  the  effect  of  a  soporific  in  quieting 
early  anxiety  and  agitation  of  the  sub- 
ject. Many  persons  argued,  and  be- 
lieved, that  one  state  after  another 
would  follow  the  example,  that  slavery 
would  go  out  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
that  agitation  would  retard  rather  than 
hasten  the  good  work. 

Anocher  fruit  of  the  earlier  anti-slav- 
ery effort  was  the  ordinance  of  1787,  by 
which  Virginia  ceded  to  the  UHited 
States  the  territory  no  v  composing  the 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin and  Michigan.  The  ordinance 
forbid  the  keeping  of  slaves  in  this  ter- 
ritory, but  provided  for  the  return  of 
fugitive  slaves.  In  subsequent  years 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to 
repeal  the  anti-slavery  feature  of  this 
ordinance,  but  unsuccessfully.  The 
debt  which  these  States,  which  bow  con- 
stitute the  heart  ot  the  nation,  owe  to 
early  champions  of  freedom  is  not  a  light 
one. 

Another  grand  reform  was  the  sup- 
pression of  the  African  slave  trade  by 
act  of  Congress  in  1808.  By  the  terms 
of  the  compact  of  1787  this  step  might 
have  been  postponed  until  the  year  1817. 
But  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  this 
traffic  had  been  freely  exposed  by  both 
English  and  French  philanthropists  It 
was  shown  that  not  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
negroes  shipped  at  the  mouth  of  t^e 
river  Niger  ever  reached  their  destina- 
tions, and  that  a  large  percentage  of  ar- 
rivals died  lingering  deaths  from  dis- 
eases contracted  in  the  holds  of  the 
ships.    The  details  of  the  horrors  of  the 


middle  passage  were  diligently  pub- 
lished bv  American  papers.  The  out- 
raged consciences  of  citizens  of  the  Re- 
public at  length  demandetl  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  tratfic  with  such  energy  that 
no  other  course  was  left,  and  the  law 
against  the  importation  of  slaves  was 
passed. 

With  shackles  broken  from  the  slave 
in  tweU^e  states,  with  slavery  estab- 
lished by  law  in  no  sinirie  state,  with 
the  consecration  of  the  Northwestern 
territory  to  free  labor,  with  the  supj.  res- 
sion  of  the  slave  trade,  w  ith  free  speech 


and  free  press,  and  with  thousands  of 
papers,  preachers  and  speakers  denounc- 
mg  slavery  as  an  insudVrable  disgrace  to 
our  newly  estaljlished  Republic,  the  fu- 
ture of  the  cause  of  universal  freedom, 
even  as  late  as  the  year  1815,  seemed 
most  encoura>rinir.  Near  triumphs  were, 
indeed,  in  store  for  free  labor,  but  these 
were  not  to  be  unmixed  with  a  draught 
of  bitterness.  The  next  great  a(;t  in 
this  drama  of  freedom  and  lilierty  was 
the  adopti  in  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise. 


CHAPTER    III. 
The   Purchase    of    Louisiana   and    the   Missouri  Compromise 


The  year  180;]  was  a  turning  point  in 
the  career  of  the  great  Napoleon .  Single 
handed,  without  an  ally,  the  young  re- 
public of  France  had  hurled  back  all  her 
assailants.  The  hereditary  sovereigns, 
feeling  that  the  new  democracy  was  a 
menace  to  their  crowns,  renewed  the 
assault  again  and  again,  but  with  the 
campaign  which  culminated  at  Marengo 
the  continental  rulers  stood  aghast,  ter- 
ror-stricken. For  the  first  time  in  many 
years  a  strange  peace  settled  down 
upon  the  French  nation.  It  is  easy  to 
ima<;ine  that  a  most  grand  career  await- 
ed that  people,  and  that  a  most  glorious 
and  honorable  futnre  was  assured  to 
Napoleon  had  he  chosen,  from  that  on, 
to  remain  a  loyal  child  of  the  Republic. 
On  the  other  hand,  not  a  vear,  perhaps 
not  months  even,  had  passed  until  we 
tind  him  planning  for  war  upon  a  gigant- 
ic scale. 

One  of  his  first  steps  was  to  sell  the 
territory  of  Louisiana  to  the  L'nited 
States  government.  His  object  was  two- 
fold. First  he  maintained  his  popularity 
with  the  French  people  by  avoidance  of 
oppressive  taxes.  He  was  not  only  a 
conqueror  but  a  robber.  He  inflicted 
most  heartless  outrages  upon  subjugated 
peoples,  cumpelling  them  not  only  to 
maintain  his  armies  but  to  embellish  the 
city  of  Paris.  In  time  of  peace  the  sixty 
millions  of  francs  he  would  receive  from 
America  for  Louisiana  would  go  a  great 
way  toward  savini;  his  dear  French  from 
unpopular  taxation.  All  he  wanted  of 
his  own  people  was  their  heart's  bood. 
And,  second,  his  machinations,  this 
time,  were  to  be  directed  against  Eng- 
land. He  was  weak  at  sea,  and  it  was 
not  doubtful  that,  in  view  of  the  grow- 
ing imoortance  of  American  colonies,  in 


just  as  little  time  as  British  ships  could 
tly  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  after  war  was 
declared,  Louisiana  wouM  became  a 
po.'ses^ion  uf  England.  F(jrtnriately 
this  was  the  0(  pnrtunity  of  the  L'nited 
States,  for  had  that  indefinable,  unex- 
plored, but  really  imperial  domain 
known  as  Louisiana,  passed  into  Brit- 
ish hands,  the  least  that  could  be  «aid  is 
that  we  should  have  had  a  very  diti'erent 
customer  to  deal  with. 

Lay  down  a  map  of  the  L'nited  States 
antl  draw  a  straight  line  from  Seattle, 
Washington,  to  New  Orleans.  The  Lou- 
isiana ot  ISO-'J  comprised  all  the  territory 
east  of  this  line  as  far  as  the  Missis- 
^ipni  river,  and  an  ecjual  area,  with  ap- 
proximately the  same  shape  and  pro- 
portions, to  the  west  of  the  line.  It  is 
tliree  times  as  large  as  France.  In  min- 
eral and  agricultural  resources  its  riches 
are  almost  limitless.  It  is  now  agreed 
that  Alaska  was  cheap  enough  at  ten 
millions.  If  so,  what  a  bagatelle  was 
twelve  millions  for  the  Louisiana  sold  to 
us  by  Napolenn '.' 

With  many  ups  and  downs  of  previous 
history,  including  alternate  occupancy 
by  Spain,  England  and  France,  there 
was  one  starin<:  misfortune  in  the  case 
of  the  New  Louisiana:  Slavery  had  got 
a  footing  there,  l)ut  it  was  practically 
limited  to  the  area  whit:h  ix^came  the 
State  of  that  nauje.  The  State  was  ad- 
mitted without  question  as  to  slavery. 
Slavery  aspired  ti>  the  possession  of  the 
territory,  and  .''O  did  freedom. 

The  first  a<ivaucing  wave  of  pioneers 
went  westward  by  lake  and  river.  Up- 
on the  territory  now  known  as  the  state 
of  Missouri  converged  the  tides  of  set- 
tlers borne  north  on  the  Mississippi  and 
west  on  the  Ohio,     As  early  as  1817  the 


people  of  that  colony  felt  the  need  of 
government  restraint  and  protection. 
Thev  airreed  upon  a  constitution  and  an 
plied  for  admis«ion  into  the  Union.  Non- 
slavebolder.s  were  as  ten  to  one ;  but 
this  one,  tliis  tenth  man,  had  a  special 
intere.«t  to  look  after;  he  saw  to  it  that 
slavery  was  guaranteed  l)y  said  con.^^ti 
tution. 

The  people  of  the  free  states  were 
taken  l)y  surprise.  They  had  been 
dreaming  of  more  free  states ;  of  the 
emancipation  which  had  so  often  been 
predicted  and  jiromised  in  the  border 
slave  states. 

The  practice  of  slavery  had,  thus  far 
in  the  history  of  the  country,  not  been 
established  bv  any  statutory  ennct- 
me^t.  It  exie^ted  only  by  sutierauce,  by 
common  consent.  But  here  was  a  young 
territory  of  splendid  promise  knock- 
ing at  the  door  for  admis- 
sion to  the  I'nion  with 
slavery  permitted  by  express  terms  in 
ner  fundamental  law.  The  outcry  was 
general.  No  <jnestion  of  policy  had  ever 
stirred  the  Natum  so  before. 

Population  in  the  Northern  states  had 
increased  much  more  rapidly  than  in  the 
Southern.  Keeping  pace  with  this  in- 
crease, ^epre^;eutation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  free  states  pre- 
dominated largely  over  that  from  the 
slave  state.".  Ttie  states  composing  the 
two  sections  being  equal  numerically, 
the  Senators  were  equally  divided.  The 
Missouri  constitution  was  rejected  by  the 
House,  but,  with  the  help  of  several 
Northern  votes,  accepted  fey  the  Senate. 
The  Missouri  question  became  the  most 
prominent  topic  of  controversy,  in  Con- 
gress and  throughout  the  country  in 
general, during  the  next  two  years  Dur 
ing  this  time  Maine  also  applied  for 
admission  to  the  Union  as  a  free 
state. 

As  the  result  of  all  this  agitation  that 
memorable  compact  known  as  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  was  agreed  upon  and 
enacted  in  1820.  The  terms  of  this  agree- 
ment comprised  the  following: 

let.  The  admission  of  Maine  as  a  free 
state. 

2nd.  The  admission  of  Missouri  as  a 
slave  state. 

3rd.  The  following  provisi'^n  as  part 
of  the  law  which  was  the  basis  of  .Mis- 
souri's ai^mission  to  statehood  : 

"In  ail  that  territory  ceded  by  France 
to  the  United  States,  under  the  name  of 
Louisiana,  which  lies  nor»h  of  thirty-six 
degrees  and  thirty  minutes  north  lati- 
tude, (the  north  line  of  Arkansas,  not 
included  within  the  limits  of  the  state 
contemplated  by  this  act.  slavery  and 
involuntary   servitude,    otherwise  than 


in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof 
the  parties  shall  be  duly  convicted, 
shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  forever  prohib- 
ited." 

Many  writers  have  taken  the  view 
that  the  dispusial  of  the  Missouri  con- 
troversy was  an  anti-slavery  defeat.  It 
is  true  that  a  most  earnest  effort  was 
made  to  ktep  slavery  out  of  that  state, 
and  that  this  efi'ort  proved  abortive. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Louisiana  ac- 
(juired  of  France  was  slave  territory, 
and  it  would  perhaps,  historically,  be 
more  correct  to  ass  ime  that,  having 
gaineti  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the 
territory  to  freedom  by  a  solemn  com- 
pact, the  real  victory  was  on  the  side  of 
anti-slavery,  it  also  becomes  an  event 
of  the  first  importance  by  the  fact  that 
it  WPS  the  last  success  which  crowned 
the  labors  of  the  opponents  of  human 
bondage  until  the  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  In  every  national  contest  dur- 
inii  the  next  forty  years,  where  the  in- 
terests of  slavery  entered  clearly  into 
tlie  issue,  the  party  of  freedom  and 
humanity  suliered  continuous  humilia- 
tion and  defeat. 

The  enactment  of  the  Missouri  Conr- 
])romise  closes  the  first  volume  of  this 
tiistory,  comprisini?the  period  of  aggres- 
sive anti-slavery  effort.  Nearly  all  sub 
sequent  endeavor,  including  such  as  was 
put  forth  by  the  Republican  partv,  was 
in  the  nature  of  defense  against  the  en- 
croachments of  wrong  In  order  that 
the  reader  may  have  a  clear  conception 
of  the  relation  of  the  events  which  I 
have  been  describing  to  the  Republican 
party  I  will  anticipate  a  little. 

In  18.H  the  slave  power  bad  the  Na- 
tional Government  in  its  complete  con- 
trol. The  new  slave  territory  gained  by 
the  Mexican  war  had  been  admitted. 
Additional  slave  states  must  be  gained 
or  ihe  institution  would  be  left  behind 
in  the  race  for  power.  Then  it  was  that 
Congress  repealed  'he  Mist^ouri  Compro- 
mise. This  repeal  was  followed  by  the 
growth,  the  consolidation,  and  ultimate- 
ly by  the  triumph  of  the  Republican  or- 
ganization. Attention  will  now  be  given 
to  some  of  the  principle  occurrences  of 
the  intervening  period,  including  also 
the  influences  that  operated,  first  in  con- 
solidatinti  the  slave  power,  and  second, 
in  such  a  change  of  conviction  as  to  ar- 
ray the  North  almost  solidly  against 
what  had  long  been  in  fact, as  well  as  in 
name,  the  Solid  South. 

The  year  1820,  including  the  few 
years  immediately  succeeding  it,  are 
characterized  in  history  as  the  "era  of 
goo<l  feeling."  The  good  President  Mon- 
roe, a  Southern  man,  was  known  to  ab- 
hor slavery.     He   had  promulgated  the 
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"Monroe  Doctrine,"  in  supportof  which 
there  was  no  Jissenting  voice.  There 
had  been  no  dissensions  outside  of  the 
Missouri  controversy.  Two  great  polit- 
ical organizations  had  existed  before, 
and  were  subsequently  to  contest  for 
power,  but  at  that  time  there  was  no 
ciearly-detined  division.  Anti-^-lavery 
effort,  quieted  by  the  apparent  difinitive 
consecration  ol  the  great  North  and  VVest 
to  freedom,  passed  the  subsequent  de- 
cade in  a  state  of  comparative  lethargic 
repose.  Undoubtedly  it  was  felt  ihat 
time,  growth,  increasing  intelligence, 
and  the  examples  of  other  nations  would 
yet  somehow  result  in  the  etiacement  of 
the  foul  blot  upon  the  Republic. 

The  partisans  of  the  institution  un- 
doubtedly took  the  same  view  of  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  times,  and  at  once  set 
themeelve.s  about  the  work  of  strength- 
ening slavery  in  ways  that  had  not  been 
dreamed  of.  The  master  minds  in  the 
interest  of  the  South  were  Calhoun  and 
Crawford.  Owing  to  the  unpopularity 
of  slavery  in  the  border  states  the  sec- 
tional fight  against  the  North  had,  so  far, 
been  waged  mainly  on  the  taritl'issue.But 
the  Missouri  controversy  had  arrayed 
the  south  generally  against  the  north, 
and  indicated  to  Calhoun  that  the  time 
was  ripe  for  pitting  actiou  against  that 
section  upon  the  real  issue  of  slavery. 
In  order  to  inaugurate  the  new  party 
movement  with  as  much  prestige  as 
possible  a  master  stroke  was  decided 
upron.  An  effort  would  be  made  to  in- 
duce the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Illinois  to  adopt  slavery  by  a  popular 
vote  in  those  states. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  entering 
wedge  should  be  Illinois.  The  foreign 
and  New  England  element  had  not  then 
possessed  Illinois  as  at  a  later  date.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  great  majority  of 
the  voters  in  that  state  were  immigrants 


from  the  south.  The  supposition  that  a 
pro-slavery  victory  was  possible  was 
therefore  by  no  means  so  violent  as 
might  be  supposed.  The  proposition  of 
the  Legislature  gave  eighteen  months  in 
which  to  canvass  the  subject  before 
election.  The  contest  grew  hotter  and 
hotter  day  after  day,  and  finally  became 
so  intense  that  a  great  relief  was  felt 
when  the  tjuestion  had  been  decided, 
which  took  place  in  August,  1824.  The 
Calhoun  conspiracy  was  defeated  by  a 
large  majority.  With  the  example  of 
Illinois  staring  them  in  the  face,  the  in- 
auguration of  similar  attempts  in  Indi- 
ana and  Ohio  were  abandoned  by  the 
slavery  propagandists. 

Next  in  the  program  came  their  deter- 
mination to  possess  themselves,  as 
residuary  legatees,  of  the  Democratic 
party.  Partisan  Democracy  had  gener- 
ally been  arrayed  on  the  side  of  free 
trade,  and  against  the  manufacturing  in- 
terest. It  had  been  rather  anti-slavery 
than  otherwise.  That  fact  was  rather 
regarded  with  favor  by  Calhoun,  who 
reasoned  that  by  seizing|the  party  organ- 
ization he  would  win  many  over  to 
slavery  merely  liy  the  force  of  party 
name,  tradition  and  attiliatiun.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn was  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
country.  He  was  the  idol  of  the^jglave- 
holding  interest.  As  a  statesman  ue  was 
tar  seeing,  capable  and  perfectly  un- 
scrupulous. Having  succeeded,  with  the 
CO  operation  of  Crawford,  ia  gaining  a 
certain  ascendancy  for  his  new  slave 
Democracy,  it  had  undoubtedly  entered 
into  his  dream  of  the  future  to,  one  day, 
mount  into  the  presidential  chair.  If  so, 
an  iuipassable  obstacle  now  barred  the 
way,  viz.,  the  great  popularity  of  General 
.Tackson.  Calhoun  accepted  the  situa- 
tion, consolidated  his  new  party,  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  election  of  Jack- 
son as  President  of  the  United  States. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


Andrew  Jackson. 


Every  President  from  Lincoln  to  our 
present  Chief  Magistrate  has  owed  his 
election  to  hie  war  record,  or  to  his  atti- 
tude toward  the  country  durieg  the  war. 
Even  Mr.  Cleveland  need  not  be  ex- 
cepted, for  had  his  published  record 
evinced  a  spirit  at  any  time  hostile  to 
the  Union  he  must  inevitably  have  been 
defeated.  But  the  six  Presidents  imme- 
diately preceding  him  came  into  office 
upon  impulses  emanating  more  directly 
from  the  issues  of  the  war. 

The  same  remark  is  true  of  the  first 
six  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  in 
their  relation  to  the  war,  and  to  the  duty 
of  Congress,  in  that  struggle  which  gave 
birth  to  the  Republic.  No  lover  of  pop- 
ular government  can  turn  back  to  the 
record  and  refresh  his  memory  with  the 
deeds  of  those  six  men,  Washington, 
John  Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Mon- 
roe and  John  Quincy  Adams,  without  a 
feeling  of  the  deepest  gratitude  to  the 
kind  Providence  that  fixed  these  whole- 
some examples  in  the  early  pages  of  our 
nationah  history.  Other  people,  only 
too  often,  may  glorify  merely  the  physi- 
cal or  military  prowess  of  tht-ir  chief 
founders — be  it  ours  to  honor  those  men 
of  pure  and  noble  lives,  who  both  in 
war  and  in  peace  were  animated  by  the 
spirit  cf  true  philanthropy,  and  the  de 
sire  to  perpetuate  to  posteri'v  the  bless- 
ings foreshadowed  in  their  immortal 
Declaration. 

The  advent  of  Jackson  and  Calhoun  to 
the  highest  officetf  of  the  nation,  in  1828, 
was  ituniediately  followed  t)y  the  iniro- 
duction  of  a  new  fea'ure  in  political  ad- 
ministration. The  famous  rule,  'To  the 
victors  belong  the  spoils,"  mav  have 
been  the  invention  of  Jackson's  oppo- 
nents, but  it  was  inapt  at  best,  and  ex- 
pressed only  half  ttie  truth.  To  have 
been  adapted  exactly  to  the  situation  it 
should  have  read  :  To  the  slaveholders 
and  to  their  friends   belong  the  offices. 

Undoubtedly  General  Jackson  bad 
been  deeplv  stung  by  the  conduit  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1824.  He 
bad  received  a  majority  of  the  popular 
vote,  but  lackiwg  two-thirds  of  the  elec- 
toral vote,  the  choice  had  to  be  made  by 


the  Representatives,  and  the  majority  of 
these  were  from  the  North.  They  elect- 
ed John  Quincy  Adams. 

Calhoun  and  Crawford  tnerefore  found 
Jackson  ripe  for  th-  purposes  of  their 
proposed  coalition,  wliich  was  founded 
on  the  extension  and  dominion  of  the 
slave  power  as  its  chief  cnrner  stone. 
The  newly  organized  faction  through 
which  this  coalition  would  seek  to  ga  n 
favor  and  power  was  to  be  called  the 
Democratic  party,  partly  because  ihe 
mechanism  of  the  old,  ante-Monroe  par- 
ty of  that  name  was  already  largely  wi'h- 
in  their  grasp,  and  partly  because  of  the 
populaiiiy  of  the  name  itself. 

While  there  was  perfect  agreement  as 
to  the  party  instrumentality  by  which 
.Jackson's  campaign  was  to  be  operated, 
there  is  a  distinction  to  be  made  in  the 
proposed  aims^of  the  coalitionists.  While 
General  Jackson  was  the  undisguised 
friend  of  slavery,  he  held  to  bis  own  suc- 
cess, his  honor  and  reputation,  as  o'ut- 
weighing  any  of  the  incideats  or  acci- 
dents that  might  befall  slavery.  Cal- 
houn's efforts  were  all  put  forth  with  an 
eye  single  to  the  dominance  of  that 
southern  oligarchy  of  which  he  was 
the  most  able  champion.  This  dis- 
similitude of  purpose  found  no  pretext 
for  its  manifestation  until  the  later  years 
of  Jackson's  administration  when  bIhv- 
erv  had  reached  a  pinnacle  of  power 
such  as  it  never  enjoyed  before  or  since 
that  day.  In  view  of  General  Jackson's 
prominence  as  a  factor  in  those  events 
which  subsequently  necessitated  the 
formation  of  the  Republican  party,  and 
of  the  evils  in  civil  administration  which 
must  clearly  be  charj^ed  to  his  account, 
it  is  pleasant  to  have  this  occasion  for 
showing  that,  at  least  in  love  for  and 
fidelity  to  the  Union,  if  in  no  other  re- 
spect, he  was  worthy  to  be  the  succes- 
sor of  the  first  six  Presidents  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

In  1832  a  convention  in  South  Caro- 
lina passed  what  is  known  as  the  "Nul- 
lification Ordinance."  This  act  de- 
clared : 

1st,  That  the  laws  of  Congress  im- 
posing duties  on  importations  into  that 
state  were  null  and  void  ; 

2d,  That  neither  Federal  or  state  of- 
ficers should  be  allowed  to  collect  such 
duties ; 

3d,  That  no  appeal  would  be  allowed 
to  the  United   States  teupreme   court  in 


cases  ari9ing  under  the  ordinance ; 
and, 

•4th,  That  if  the  United  States  oflicers 
attempted  to  enforce  said  laws  of  Con- 
gress, South  Carolina  would  hold  itself 
absolved  from  farther  political  connec- 
tion with  the  Union,  and  would  forth- 
with proceed  to  organize  a  separate  gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  lelateil  of  General  Jackson  that 
wiien  this  treasonable  manifesto  was 
made  known  to  him  his  outlmrst  of  pas- 
sion was  terrific.  He  threatened  hang- 
inji,  commencini£  with  Calhoun  as  the 
most  deserving  of  that  distinction.  Soeae 
of  his  expressions  have  been  handed 
down  by  tradition  — historians  had  their 
reasons  for  dispensinir  with  exactitude 
in  reporting  the  language  used.  He  was 
known  to  be  a  rude  talker.  He  never 
would  believe  that  the  world  was  round. 
Wel>8ter  once  said  of  him  that  "Jackson 
never  couKl  feel  entirely  at  ease  in  any 
company  as  long  as  I  here  was  a  single 
gentleman  present. "  Be  this  as  it  may, 
and  admittinjr  that  the  manil'estation  of 
his  impulses  was  more  creditable  to  his 
heart  than  his  tastes,  tiis  real  conduct  in 
the  atl'air  was  all  that  tlie  most  ardent 
patriot  could  desire.  He  crushed  the 
proposed  rebellion  on  the  spot,  and 
none  the  less  mmmarily  because  South 
Carolina  was  his  native  state,  and  the 
institjators  his  own  personal  friends.  No 
history  in  the  United  States  w  ill  be  com- 
plete that  does  not  contain  his  procla- 
maJ.ion  on  the  subject  in  full  He  lays 
it  down  as  law  that  the  constitu- 
tion forms  an  actual  government, 
not  simply  a  league  between  the 
states.  It  is  a  knock-down  argu- 
ment against  disunion,  and  gave  seces- 
sion a  quietus  from  which  it  did  not  re- 
vive until  the  lapse  of  nearly  thirty 
years. 

The  defeat  of  Vice  President  Calhoun's 
treachery  by  the  President  liimself  re- 
sulted in  a  permanent  personal  estrange- 
ment between  the  two  men.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  Calhoun  surrendered  his 
office  to  .Martin  VanBuren.  He  never 
again  rejiained  his  personal  prestige,  but 
his  "State  rights"  heresies  kept  on  dif- 
fusing themselves,  and  were  permanent- 
ly precipitated  only  at  .Appomattox. 
But  it  is  time  to  retrace  our  steps  to  the 
beginning  of  Jackson's  administration 
and  make  brief  notes  of  other  incidents 
which  were  to  have  an  important  bear- 
ing upon  the  pnlitics  of  the  country. 

General  Jackson  was,  above  all,  a 
military  man.  He  acted  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  his  office-holding  army  should 
be,  like  his  ohi  soldiers,  obedient,  under 
complete  discipline,  horaoKcneous.  Not 
an  anti-slavery  man  was  left  in  a  federal 


office.  North  or  S'^iuth,  at  home  or 
abroad.  Another  feature  of  the  coali- 
tion program  was  the  holding  of  meet- 
ings throughout  the  South,  at  which 
abolition  and  the  tarifTwere  dwelt  upon 
in  the  most  inflammatory  style.  All 
anti-slavery  expression  was  terrorized 
into  silence.  Free  speech  and  free  press 
disappeared  from  the  South,  to  be  par- 
tially reinstated  again  only  at  the  sur- 
render of  General  Lee. 

Emboldeceil  l)y  the  possession  of  all 
the  government  power,  and  the  aliject 
sul>mis8ion  to  wtiich  a  1  citizens  of  the 
slavehoUiing  region  had  been  reduced, 
there  still  remained  one  object  to  be  ac- 
complished before  the  new  Democracy 
could  feel  that  southern  subjugation  to 
slavery  was  perfectly  complete.  In 
July,  is;j.3,  the  pnstmasterat  Charleston, 
Soutn  Carolina,  sounded  the  bugle  call 
for  a  rally  to  accomplish  this  purpose  in 
true  southern  style — he  made  a  bonfire 
of  certain  newspapers  received  at  his 
office  on  the  public  square  of  the  city. 
It  is  true  that  on  the  morning  ( f  the 
same  day  this  officer  had  written  to  Post- 
master General  Kendall  for  instructions, 
and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  week,  had  the 
same  intimated  to  him  in  the  following 
terms:  ''Bynoactof  mine  could  I  be 
induced  to  aid  knowingly  in  giving  cir- 
culation to  papers  of  this  descri^ion, 
directly  or  indirectly."  Under  such  a 
homogeneous  administration  no  time 
need  be  wasted  in  waiting  for  instruc- 
tions if  only  the  welfare  of  slavery  was 
involved.  To  a  complaining  Virginia 
postmaster  the  postmaster  general  said 
that  there  was  no  present  means  of  relief 
except  in  "responsibilities  voluntarily 
assumetl  by  postmasteis  ;"  also  that  "he 
hoped  Congress,  at  its  next  session, 
wouhl  pu"  a  stop  to  the  evil ."  To  the 
postmaster  at  New  York  city 
he         wrote        advising         him  to 

keep  anti-slavery  papers  out  of  the 
mails.  These  letters  exhibit  certain 
phases  of  the  coalition  scheme  which 
had  for  its  object : 

1st  The  suppression  of  anti-slavery 
publications  at  the  north,  and 

L'd.  Securing  a  law  of  Congress  ex- 
cluding all  such  matter  from  the  mails. 

To  accomplish  the  first  of  these  state 
action  was  invoked,  and  nearly  every 
southern  legislature  passed  resolutions 
requesting  northern  legislatures  to  pass 
laws  making  anti-slavery  publications 
and  declarations  penal  offenses.  I  make 
room  for  only  the  mildest  of  these, 
passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
North  Carolina  : 

"Resolved,  That  our  sister  states  are 
requested  to  eaact  penal  laws  prohibit- 
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ing  the  printing  of  all  such  publications 
as  may  have  a  tendency  to  make  our 
slaves  discontented." 

It  is  startlin'zly  si^niticant  of  the  po- 
litical debauchery  of  that  day  that  these 
impudent  requests  wrre  received  with 
favor  by  certain  prominent  northern 
(lovernors.  Tlie  Governor  of  New  York, 
W.  L.  Marcy,  adviseil  the  passage  of 
such  a  law,  and  his  lejjislature  pledged 
itself  to  pass  it.  Governor  Edward 
Everett,  of  Massachutjetts,  recom 
mended  the  pat-sant*  of  a  similar 
law.  Fortunately  for  the  legislators 
elect,  before  they  had  had  time  to  cover 
themselves  with  such  degradation, there 
came  a  voice  from  the  people  which 
barred  state  acion  on  that  subject 
thro;ighout  the  North  for  all  time  to 
come. 

In  due  time  the  etTort  to  obtain  Con- 
greFsional  action  was  aL-o  made.  Pres- 
ident JackBon  recommended  the  passage 
of  a  law  that  would  •'prohibit,  under  se- 
vere penalties,  the  circulation  in  the 
southern  states,  through  the  mails,  of 
incendiary  publications  intended  to  in- 
stigate the  slaves  to  insurrection." 
8uch  a  law  would  naturally  exclude 
every  unfavorable  mention  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  Senate  passed  the  law. 
But  before  the  session  was  over  the  ma- 
joritj^  of  the  Representatives  took  whole- 
some note  of  the  rising  tide  of  indigna- 
tion againpt  this  proposed  establishment 
of  a  despotism  over  the  mails.  They 
saw  that  their  support  of  any  such  das- 
tardly attempt  to  muzzle  free  speech 
and  free  press  would  cover  them  with 
deserved  infamy.  Thelaw  was  defeated. 
A  Congressional  efTort  to  suppress  the 
right  of  petition  suffered  the  same  fate. 

Thus,  for  the  first  time,  did  the  pro- 
gram of  the  coalition  fail  of  accomplish- 
ment, and  at  a  most  important 
point  True  the  South  had  been  si- 
lenced. Slavery  was  supreme  over  both 
white  and  black.  But  freedom  of  speech 
and  press  had  been  saved  at  the  North, 


never  again  to  be  asBailed,  and  destined 
in  due  tiwie  to  bear  fruit  in  the  ransom 
of  the  Anjerican  nation  from  the  horrors 
of  liuman  bondage.  Says  William  nir- 
ney  :  "The  tidal  wave  ot  the  slave  power 
had  broken  into  foam  on  the  solid  rock 
of  public  opinion  and  receded,  never 
ayain  to  rise  so  high  until  the  rebel- 
lion." 

If  "The  Reign  of  Andrew  Jackson," 
a.s  this  remarkable  administration  has 
been  facetiously,  and  not  inaptly, 
termed,  witnessed  a  formidab  e  aggran- 
dizement of  the  slave  power,  ii  may  also 
be  srt  d"wn  as  the  new  starting  point  of 
that  political  force  which,  twenty  years 
later,  was  able  to  marshal  undi-rits  Iree 
labor  banners  an  army  of  voters  worthy 
of  our  American  civilization.  For  rea- 
sons which  will  be  given  in  due  time  the 
growth  of  the  new  party  was  "-low.  But 
it  took  no  step  backward.  The  Amer- 
ican Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  many 
affiliating  societies  propaijated  the  new 
crusade  The  northern  pulpit  beean  to 
preach  the  sinfulness  of  slavery.  Voters 
appeared  with  the  motto:  "Vote  for  no 
man  who  votes  against  freedom,"  -As 
early  as  1840  anti-slavery  men,  feeling 
that  that  they  had  noth- 
ing to  hope  from  either  the 
Whig  or  Democratic  organizations,  sup- 
ported their  own  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent. Thev  pursued  the  same  course  in 
1844,  in  1848,  and  in  1S52.  So  far  the 
new  movement  had  gone  forward  with- 
out much  concert  of  action,  and  was 
without  official  name.  At  one  period  it 
was  the  "Liberty"  party,  at  others  the 
"Free  Democratic,"  the  "National  Re- 
publican," and  the  "Free  Soil"  party. 
Only  in  1856  did  all  the  shades  and  fac- 
tions of  the  free  labor  movement  agree 
to  go  together  upon  the  common  plat- 
form of  opposition  to  slavery  extension 
under  the  designation  of  "The  National 
Republican  party."  The  first  candi- 
date of  the  party  was  John  C.  Fremont, 
the  second  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 


CHAPTER  V. 


What  Slavery  Actually  Was. 


Here  and  there  may  be  found  persons 
still  living  who  were  witnesses  of,  and 
participants  in,  the  political  movements 
referred  to  in  some  of  the  preceding  pa- 
pers of  this  series.  Ir  is  nevertheless 
true  that  the  great  body  of  that  genera- 
tion has  passed  away.  And  inasmuch  as 
most  of  my  readers  must  be  more  or  lees 


unfamiliar  with  the  fundamental  reasons 
for  that  hatred  of  slavery  which  animat- 
ed the  free-labor  element  and  nurtured 
the  growth  of  material  for  the  coming 
Republican  party,  it  is  clearly  a  duty  to 
devote  a  chapter  here  in  the  effort  to 
illustrate  what  slavery  actually  was. 
While  it  would  be   possible    to    portray 
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the  features  of  slavery  at  length,  it  hap- 
pens tlmt  the  materials  are  at  haml 
wtiich  will  enable  llie  institution  to  out- 
line its  own  hiiieous  proportions  in  the 
clearest  po^^ible  manner.  I  hid  was  the 
etfei'tive  policy  pursued  by  tlie  old  anti- 
slavery  Societies,  ami  the  illuetrationa 
which  are  presented  were  mainly  derived 
from  Mr.  lillt^bury's  "  Acti  ot  Anli  Slave- 
ry and  ProSlavery  Apoolies,"  and  from 
Mrs.  Stone's  "Key." 

While  isolated  churches  of  the  North 
bore    much    stroiiK    testimony     against 
slavery    the  attitude  of  ihe   ^jreat  reliei 
0U8  b  xlies  was   generally   hostile  to  the 
aiiitalioti  of  the  subject.    The  backward- 
ness of  the  northern  ministry    in  assail- 
ing so  palpable  an  evil  was  most  Imrtful 
to  ihe  free-labor  caU'.e.       While  individ- 
ual preachers   throughout    tliat    section 
preached  the  wickedness  of  slavery,  the 
great  ei'clesiastical    bodies   ofKcialiy  de- 
pracated  all  agitation  of  the  subject  and, 
in  this,  exhibited  a   weakness  of   moral 
conviction  that  repelled,  and  even  drove 
out  from  the  Church,   a   portion  of    its 
strongest  and   ablest  supporters.     This 
is  all  ihe  more  unaccountable  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  to  the  leaders  and  founders 
of  these  Churches  are  due   some   of  the 
best  early   cbara  terizatioiis  ot  slavery. 
Take,  for  example   John    Wesley,    who 
pronounced  slavery  the  "'sum  of  all  vil- 
lainies."    Wesley  said  : 
'"All    man  buyers      are     exactly    on    a 
level   with  man-stealers.     You   know 
these  slaves  are   procured   by  means 
nothing  near  so   innocent   as  picking 
pockets,   house-breaking,   or   robbery 
on  the  fughway       Ihey  are  procured 
by    greater    villainy    than    was   evei 
practiced  by  Pagans  ;  by  murders,   by 
the  blo>  d   of  the  innocent  poured  on 
the     ground     like     water.     You     are 
therefore,  guilty  of  all  these  frauds, 
robberies  and  murders." 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
the  fact  that,    in  the  early  days  of   the 
Republic,  a  large  body  of  Southern  min- 
isters   urged    the    passage    of     gradual 
emancipation  laws.     But  as  early  as  1830 
the  traces  of  this  effort  had  begun  to  cJis 
aptiear,  and  the  Churches  assumed   the 
phases  of  being  the   strongest   bulwarks 
of  slavery.     For  instance,   in  1835,  the 
Savannah  Baptist  Association,  consider- 
ing  the  status  of  slave  husband  and  wife 
separated  by  sale,  decided  : 
"Such  separation  is  civilly  a   separalion 
by  death.     And  we  believe  that  in  the 
sight  of  God   it  w«  uld  be  so  viewed." 
In  an  address  to  the  Governor  of  North 
Carolina  in  1833,  Kev.   Dr.  Furman  ex- 
pressed       the        sentiment        of      the 
Baptist    Church     on     slavery    by    say 
iug     that      "The     right      of      holding 


slaves  is  clearly  established  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  both  by  precept   and  exam- 
ple."    Not   long  after  this  deliverance 
Dr.    Furman   died.      His   administrator 
advertised  his  property  thus: 
"Notice  !— On  the  firt.t.\Ionday  in  Febru- 
ary next  will   be  put  up  at  public  auc- 
tion before  the    Court    House  the  fol- 
lowing  property  of  the   late  Kev.  Dr. 
Furman ; 

A  plantation  on  Wataree  Swamp, 
A  lot  of  land  in  Camden, 
A  library,  chiefly  theological, 
L'7  negroes,   some  of  them  verv  prime. 
:_'  mules,  I  horse,  1  oM  wagon." 
Slaves   seem  to   have  been  a  favorite 
form  of  churcti  endowment.  Even  Ham- 
den    Sydney    College    and     I  heological 
Seminary   owned  slaves  enough  to  pay 
the  pastor  of  the  college  church  $1,000  a 
year.     Happily  the  slaves    were  spared 
liotening  to  any  of  the  sermons  paid  for 
by  their  labor.     Also  four  other  ctiurchea 
in     the    same    vicinity    owned     slaves 
enough   to  to    pay  their   pastors  so  that 
communicants  got  this  gospel  free.  Here 
is  an  advertisment  from  ibe  Charleston 
Courier  of  Feb    12,  lS35  : 
"Field  Negroes  I  — By  Thomas  Gadsien 
on  Tueaday  ttie  17th  inst. ,  will  be  sold 
north  of  the  Exchange,  at  lOo'clock  a. 
m.,  a  prime  gaug  of  TEN  NEGI^OES 
accustouied  l(j  cittuu  culture,  belong- 
ing   to   the    Independent   Church    of 
Christ's  Church  parish." 
And  another   irom    the   Savanah   Re- 
publican of  March  13,  1845: 
"Also  at  the  same   time  and  place  will 
be  sold  the  following  slaves:  Charles, 
Fegiry,  Autonnett,    Davy,  September, 
Maria,  Jenny  and  Isaac,  levied  on  as 
the  property  wi  Henry  T.  Hall,  tosatisfy 
a  mungage  in  favor  of  the   board   of   di- 
rectors of  the   Theological   Semiuary  of 
the    synod     of     South     Carolina     and 
Georgia  " 

Slavery  antedated  the  fundamental 
law  \  and  so  needed  no  express  authori- 
zation. It  was,  however,  regulated  by 
law.  Here  are  several  ju.  icial  decis'ons  : 
"The  testator  left  nis  negro  wench. 
Pen,  to  »ine  daughter,  and  her  future  in- 
crease to  another.  The  court  decided 
the  bequest  to  he  good,  and  that  all  the 
chiulren  born  of  Pen,  after  the  death  of 
the  testator,  belongt-d  to  the  sister  of 
her  mistress.  Tne  judge  said  :  'He  who 
is  absolute  owner  ot  a  ttiiug  owns  all  its 
faculties  for  profits  or  increase,  as  well 
as  the  tiling  itself.  This  is  every  day's 
practice;  and  it  is  held  that  a  man  may 
grant  the  wool  of  a  flock  of  sheep  for 
years.' — Little's  Kentucky  Kep.,  1823." 
"With  the  consent  of  their  masters, 
slaves  may  marry,  and  their  moral  pow- 
er to  agree  to  tuch  a  contract  or  connec- 
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tion  as  that  of  marriage  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed ;  but  whilst  in  a  state  of  slavery,  it 
cannot  produce  anv  civil  efl'ect,  because 
slaves  are  deprived  of  all  livil  rights." 
— Jud^e  Matthews,  of  Louisiana;  Mar- 
tin's Rep.,  VI.,  550. 

''A  slave  has  never  maintained  an  ac- 
tion against  the  violator  of  his  bed.  A 
slave  IS  not  admonished  for  incontin- 
ence, or  punit-hed  for  adultery  ;  never 
prosecuted  for  bigamy,  or  petty  treason, 
for  killing  a  husband  being  a  slave,  any 
more  than  admitted  to  an  appeal  for 
murder." — .Attorney  General  of  Mary- 
land, Maryland  Reports,  561-563. 

The  following  advertisements  serve  to 
show  what  could  be  done  with  the  sane 
tion  of  Southern  laws  : 

"two  hundred  dollars  reward. 

Ran  away  from  the  subscriber,  a  cer- 
tain negro  man  named  Ben  (commonly 
known  as  Sen  Fox.)  Also  another  ne- 
gro, by  the  name  of  Rigdon,  who  ran 
away  on  the  8th  of  this  month. 

I  will  give  the  reward  of  one  hundred 
dollars  for  aach  of  the  above  negroes  to 
be  delivered  to  me  or  confined  in  the  jail 
of  Lenoir,  or  Jones  county,  or  for  the 
killing  of  them,  so  that  I  can  see  them. 

November  12,  1836.         W.  D.  Cobb. 

State  of  North  Carolina,! 
Lenoir  County.         ) 

Whereas,  complaint  has  this  day  been 
made  to  us,  two  justices  of  the  peace  for 
said  county,  by  William  D.  Cobb,  of 
Jones  county,  that  two  negro  slaves  be- 
longing to  him,  named  Ben  and  Rigdon, 
have  absented  themselves  from  their 
master's  service,  etc.,  these  are  in  the 
name  of  the  state  to  command  the  said 
slaves  forthwith  to  surrender  themselres 
and  return  home  tu  their  said  master. 
And  we  do  hereby,  by  virtue  of  an  act 
of  the  Assembly  of  this  state  concern- 
ing slaves  and  servants,  intimate  and 
declare,  if  the  said  slaves  do  not  surren- 
der themselves  and  return  home  to  their 
master  after  the  publication  of  these 
present*,  that  any  person  may  kill  and 
destroy  said  slaves  by  such  means  as  he 
or  they  think  fit,  without  attcusation  or 
impeachment  of  any  crime  or  ofl'ense 
for  so  doin/,  or  without  incurring  any 
penalty  or  forfeiture  thereby. 

Given  under  our  hands  and  seals,  this 
12ih  day  of  November,  1838. 

B.  Coleman,  J.  P.,  (Seal.) 
James  Joxes,  J.  P.,  Seal.) 

On  April  28,  1836,  in  the  city  of  St. 
Louis,  a  negro  stabbed   an  officer  who 


arrested  him.  He  was  seized  by  the 
mob,  tied  to  a  tree  and  burned  to  death. 
The  St.  Louis  correspondent  of  a  New 
York  paper  described  the  affair.  He 
said : 

"The  shrieks  and  groans  of  the  vic- 
tim were  piercing,  and  to  see  one  limb 
after  another  drop  off  into  the  fire  was 
awful  indeed.  I  visited  the  place  this 
morning.  The  legs  and  arms  were  gone, 
only  a  part  of*the  head  and  body  re- 
mained." 

The  opinion  rendered  by  the  judge  of 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Missouri  was,  that 
"As  the  burning  was  countenanced  by  a 
majority  of  the  citizens  it  was  a  case 
which  transcended  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  grand  jury." 

A  young  South  Carolinian  became  ten- 
derly attached  to  a  mulatto  girl.  He 
aided  her  to  escape  from  her  master  and 
married  her.  He  was  arrested,  tried 
and  found  guilty.  Sentence  of  death 
was  pronounced  upon  him  by  Jur'ge  J. 
B.  O'Neale,  accompanied  by  lengthy  re- 
marks. Here  is  an  extract  from  the 
same : 

'John  L.  Brown — It  is  my  duty  to  an- 
nounce to  you  the  consequences  of  your 
conviction  at  Winnsboro.  You  are  to 
die.  To  die  &n  ignominious  death — the 
death  on  the  gallows!"  (Then  follows 
a  long  homily  on  the  infamy  of  the  crime 
of  helping  slaves  to  run  away.)  Then 
this  learned  judge  continues:  "Reflect 
on  your  past  life  and  prepare  for  death. 
'Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days 
of  thy  youth,'  is  the  language  of  inspired 
wisdom.  Ibis  comes  home  appropri- 
ately to  you  in  this  trying  moment.  You 
are  young.  If  you  had  remembered 
your  Creator  in  your  past  days  you  would 
nor  now  be  in  a  felon's  place.  Still,  it 
is  not  too  late  to  remember  your  Creator. 
He  calls  early,  and  he  calls  late.  He 
stretches  out  the  arms  of  a  father's  love 
to  you — to  the  viiist  sinner — and  says: 
'Come  unto  Me  and  be  saveil.'  The 
Scriptures  will  aid  you  to  understand ; 
and  understanding,  to  call  upon  the  only 
one  who  can  help  you  and  save  you — 
Jesus  Chrict.  the  Lamb  of  God,  who 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  To 
Him  I  commend  you,  etc  .etc.,  etc.  The 
sentence  of  the  law  is,"  (the  sentence 
for  hanging  in  the  usual  form . ) 

The  printed  sentence  of  Brown  got 
into  the  Northern,  and  even  into  En- 
glish papers,  and  operied  not  a  few  eyes 
to  the  nature  of  slavery.     It  also  became 
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the  theme  of  one  of  Whittier's  most  stir- 
ring poems.  I  make  room  for  a  few 
stanzas : 

ON  THE  SENTENCE  OK  JOHN  L.  BKOWN. 

Ho!  thou  who  geekest  late  nnd  long 

A  license  fri'iii  thu  Hulv  B  ok 
Ft  brutal  hi>t  anrt  h«  llish  w;oag, 

Men  of  the  pulpit,  lookl 
Lift  up  tho-ie  c  ilJ  aiiJ  aih»i8t  eye'. 

This  li,  .>  f  u  t  Hf  'hy  teMi-bint;  see; 
And  tell  u<  h>w  to  heaven  *ill  rise 

Th»  incense  or  ihi.'<  f»cr  tice — 
This  blosnoin  of  the  galloivd  tree! 

Seiirch  out  for  slavery's  hour  of  need 

Seme  tittuiK  text  of  stcred  wr't; 
Give  hea  en  the  credit  of  a.  <ieed 

Which  shii'iies  the  •  ether  pit 
Kneel,  nu'>oth  b  a.-phemer.  unto  him 

Whoie  tMith  is  on  ihy   ips  a  lie— 
Ask  th%t  his  br  tcht  winged  cherubim 

M&v  bnnd  a  ouud  that    c  iffoid  grim 
To  guird  and  oless  and  sanctify. 

Send  out  the  .'ummiiH  ea«t  and  west, 

And  siut  I  ao'l  n^  rtb,  let  all  be  ihero 
Where  he  who  ptied  the  oppressed 

hwin^s    ut  iu  ma  and  air. 
Le'  not  a  Democ-Mfic  hana 

Che  grizzly  naii<ma  is  tt-k  refuse; 
There  let  eaci  loyal  piitri'  t  stand. 

Awaiting  i>iavery's  coumian^. 
To  iw.st  the  r  Jt  e  and  draw  the  noose. 

Still  let  a  mou'icg  priesthood  ply 

Their  ga-bled  text  .nd  k1o<s  of  sin. 
And  make  the  Irtt-  red  s-croll  deny 

Its  living  toul  within 
Still  let  ttie  pi-ce-fed    titled  knave 

Plead  r  bbi>r>  's  niiht  with  purchnsed  lips, 
And  cell  m  ih  it  our  fathers  gave 

For  Freedoui's  pedestal,  a  slave. 
The  frieze  aLd  moulding,  chains  and  whips! 

Bat  ye  who  own  that  bieher  law 
Wno-e  ttblet.H  in  th-;  he.rt  are  set. 

Break  out  in  worus  i-f  power  aud  aw» 
That  God  is  living  yetl 
Etc  ,  e  c  ,  etc. 

It  must  seem  to  many  readers  almost 
incredible  that  less  than  a  generation 
has  passed  since  the  traffic  in  human 
beings  was  going  on  in  this  country  as 
shown  by  this  copy  of  a  slave  invoice  : 

INVOiCE. 

"Halifax,  N.  C,  Nov.  16,  1839. 
"Dear   Sir: — I  have   shipped   in   the 
brig  Addison — prices  as  below  : 

No  1  Caroline  Ennis .$650  00 

No  2  Silvy  Holland ti2.5  00 

No  3  Silvy  Booth 487  50 

No  4  Maria  Pollock 475  00 

No  5  Emeline   Pollock 47.)  00 

No  6  Delia  Aheritt 475  00 

"The  two  girls  that  cost  $t;.30  and  $625 
were  bought  before  I  shipped  my  first. 
I  have  a  great  many  netrroes  otiered  to 
me  but  I  will  not  pay  the  prices  they 
ask,  for  I  know  they  will  come  down.  I 
have  no  opposition  in  the  market  I 
will  wait  until  I  hear  from  you  before  I 
buy,  and  then  I  can  judge  what   I  must 

f»ay.     Goodwin  will  send  you  the  hill  of 
ading  for  my  negroes,  as  he  has  shipped 


them  with  his  own.     Write  often,  as  the 
times  are  critical,  and  it  depends  on  the 
prices  you  get  to  ^(overn   me  in  buying. 
"Yours,  etc., 

"G.  W.  Barnes. 
"  rheophilus  Freeman,  New  Orleans." 
Here  is  a  copy  of  a  dodeer  thrown 
about  in  the  streets  of  New  Orleans, 
showing  an  everyday  occurrence  : 
Rakfi.kI — Mr.  Joseph  Jennings  re- 
spectfully informs  his  friends  ami  the 
public  that,  at  the  request  of  manv  ac- 
quaintances, he  has  been  induced  to 
purchase  Iroui  Mr.  O'lmrn,  of  .Mis- 
souri, the  celebrated  dark  liay  horse 
"Star,"  aired  five  years,  square  trot- 
ter and  warranted  sound  ;  with  a  new- 
light  trotting  biigify  and  harness  ;  also 
the  dark,  stont  mulatto  girl,  "Sarah," 
aged  about  thirty  years,  general  house 
servant,  valued  at  nine  hundred  dol- 
lars and  guaranteed.  These  will  be 
rattled  for  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.  Feb  1st, 
at  the  selection  hotel  of  the  subscribers. 
Fifteen  hundred  I'hances  at  one  dollar 
ea(;h.  No  chances  recognized  unle^3 
paid  for  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment. JdSEHit  Jenninijs." 
A  few  more  examples  indicative  of  the 
atrocities  of  slavery  will  have  to  suffice. 

[From  the  Appalachicola  Gazette,    May  19,    1838.) 

"One  hundred  and  kiftv  dollars  re- 
ward—  Kan  away  from  my  plantation 
on  the  Glh  inst.,  three  negro  men,  all 
of  dark  complexion. 

"Bill  is  about  five  feet  four  inches  high, 
aged  about  twenty  six,  a  scar  on  his 
upper  lip,  also  one  on  his  st:oulder, 
and  has  i)een  badly  cut  on  his  arm, 
speaks  quick  and  a  venomous  look. 

"Daniel  is  about  the  same  height,  chun- 
ky and  well  set,  broad.  Hat  mouth, 
with  a  pleasing  countenance,  rather 
inclined  to  show  his  teeth  when  talk- 
ing; no  pat ticular  marks  recollected; 
aged  about  twenty-three. 

"Noah  13  about  six  feet  three  or  four 
inches  high,  twenty-eight  years  old, 
with  rather  a  down  impudent  look,  in- 
solent in  his  discourse,  with  a  large 
mark  on  his  breast,  a  good  many  large 
scars,  caused  by  a  whip,  on  his  back  ; 
has  been  shot  in  the  back  of  his  arm 
with  small  shot.  The  above  reward 
will  be  paid  to  any  one  who  will  kill 
the  three,  or  fifty  for  either  one.  or 
twenty  dollars  apie  e  for  them  deliv- 
ered to  me  at  my  plantation,  alive,  on 
Chattahoochie,  Early  county. 

J.  .McDonald." 

I  Macon  (Oa  )  Telegraph,  May  9  ] 
"Reward     About  the  first  of  .March  last, 
the  negro  man  Ransom  left  me,  with- 
out the  least  provocation  whatever,  I 
will  give  a  reward  of  $20  for  said  negro 
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if  taken,  dead  or  alive,  and  if  killed  in 
any  attempt,  an  advance  of  $5  will  be 
paid  Bryant  Johnson, 

Crawford   Co.,    Ga." 

"RxNAWA'i — A  negro  woman  and  two 
children .  A  few  days  before  she  went 
off  I  burnt  her  with  a  hot  iron  on  the 
left  side  of  her  face  I  tried  to  make 
the  letter  M. 

MiCAJAH  Ricks,  Nash  Co.,N.C." 

Sumter  County.  (Ala.)  Whig.  Nov.  8, 1845. 
Negro  Dogs — The  undersigned  having 
bought  the  entire  pack  ot  negro  dogs 
of  the  Hay  &  Allen  stock,  he  now  pro- 
poses to  catch  rilnaway  negroes.  His 
charge  will  be  tnree  dollais  a  day  for 
hunting,  and  fifteen  dollars  for  catch- 
ing a  runaway.  He  resides  one  and  a 
half  miles  north  of  Livingston,  near 
the  lower  Jones  bluff  road. 
Nov.  6.  1842.  Wm.  Gambel. 

Charleston  (S.  C.)  Courier 
Twenty   Dollars   Reward — Ran  away 
from  the  subscriber,  on  the  14th  inst  , 
a  negro  girl  named  MoUy.     She  is  16 
or  17  years  of  age,  slim  made,  lately 
branded  on  her  left  cheek,  thus  "R," 
and  a  piece  is  taken  off  her  ear  on   the 
same  side  ;  the  same  letter  is  branded 
on  the  inside  of  both  her  legs. 
^  Abner  Rosf, 

Fairfield  District,  S.  C. 

Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Advertiser.  July  13, 1839. 
Ran  Away  —My  Negro  Man  Richard. 
A  reward  of  twenty-five  dollars  will 
be  paid  for  his  apprehension,  dead  or 
alive.  Satisfactory  proof  will  only  be 
required  of  his  being  killed.  He  has 
with  him,  in  all  probability,  his  wife 
Eliza, who  ran  away  from  Col. Thomp- 
son, DOW  a  resident  of  Alabama. 

D.  H.  Rhodes. 
When  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  first  ap- 
peared, Mrs.  Stowe  was  accused  of  exag- 
geration in  the  pictures  of  slave  life 
lound  in  her  bonk.  She  then  published 
"The  Key  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  be- 
ing a  collation  of  authoritative  testimo- 
ny which  rather  more  than  confirmed 
the  worst  impressions  deducible  from 
the  story.  With  those  who  have  read 
the  "Key"  the  examples  above  cited 
can  no  more  than  confirm  opinions  al- 
ready entertained  in  regard  to  the  cru 
elty  of  American  slavery. 

The  deplorable  lot  of  the  slave,  espe- 
cially in  the  states  bordering  ontbeGulf 
of  Mexico,  cannot  be  imagined,  much 
lees  det-cribed.  Mrs.  Stowe's  Legree  is 
an  amiable  wretch  in  comparison  with 
some  of  the  real  Legrees  who  are 
brought  upon  the  witness  stand  in  her 
"Key.''    In  the  cotion  and  sugar  sea- 


sons the  sufferings  of  the  slaves  were 
past  all  language  They  were  housed  in 
miserable  huts  An  eye  witness,  who 
had  spent  years  in  the  South,  said  that 
"he  did  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen 
a  negro  hut  with  a  floor,  or  with  more 
than  one  room."  Tne  regulation  allow- 
ance of  food  was  one  peck  of  corn  in  the 
ear  for  one  week's  food.  Childbirth  reg- 
ularly occurred  in  the  fields  while  at 
work.  Plantation  gangs,  made  up  of 
male  and  female,  unifurmally  decrensed 
in  number.  Tlie  average  experience  of 
planters  in  this  respect  is  thus  given  by 
one  of  their  number  :  "I  used  to,  when 
I  fust  begun,  have  considerable  trouble 
fussin'  witb  'em,  and  tryin'  to  make  'em 
hold  out,  docterin'  on  'em  up  when 
they's  sick,  givin'  'em  old  clothes  an' 
all  that ;  but  law,  'twant  no  sort  «'  use. 
I  lost  on  'em,  and  'twas  heaps  'o  trouble. 
Now,  vou  see,  I  just  put  'em  straight 
through,  sick  or  well.  When  one  nig- 
ger's dead,  I  buy  another;  and  I  find  it 
comes  cheaper  and  easier  every  way." 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  young 
man  of  twenty-two  he  became  half  own- 
er of  a  flat  boat  and  is  contents.  With 
this  be  floated  down  the  SangammoQ, 
and  the  Illinois,  and  the  Mississippi  to 
New  Orleans  He  and  his  partner  had 
disposed  of  their  cargo,  and  were  saunt- 
ering aboutthe  city  when  an  unusual  sight 
presented  itself.  They  overtook  a  lot  of 
slaves  that  were  chained  together.  They 
followed  these  into  a  stable  yard  which 
they  reached  just  in  time  to  hear  thH 
auctioneer's  'going,"  "going,"  "gone  !" 
and  to  see  a  mulatto  mother,  with  her 
child  in  her  arras,  torn  from  her  child 
and  handed  over  to  a  brutalized  master. 

The  agonizing  screams  of  that  mother 
as  she  was  separated  from  her  child  and 
lashed  into  the  street  pierced  young  Lin- 
coln to  the  inmost  depths.  He  fel'.  that 
he  must  do  something  then  and  there. 
And  then  he  felt  that  he  could  hardly 
wait  uritii  his  arrival  at  his  home  in  the 
North  in  order  that  he  might  do  some- 
hing  there  Wlien  he  at  length  did  ar- 
rive at  his  home  he,  for  the  first  time, 
fully  realized  the  magnitude  of  his  wish. 
For  the  sUve  owner,  cruel  and  brutal 
beyond  the  power  of  words  as  he  was, 
ruled  in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the 
Sou' h,  and  all  the  power  and  resources 
of  a  Nation  thiity  millions  strong  stood 
between  young  Lincoln  and  the  unfeel- 
ing owner  of  that  slave  mother.  But 
who  can  say  that  that  mother's  shrieks 
of  anguish  had  ceased  their  echoings  in 
the  fieart  of  Abraham  Lincoln  until  that 
memorable  day  in  September  lB62,when 
they  burpt  forth  to  the  joy  of  the  whole 
world  in  his  immortal  proclamation  of 
emancipation ! 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


The  Mexican   War  and  the   Fugitive  Slave   Law. 


With  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter,  fresh  in  mind,  the  reader 
need  not  he  told  that,  from  1836  to  1S60, 
slavery  was  supreme  south  of  Mason's 
and  Dixon's  line.  He  will  also  he  con- 
vinced that,  as  one  result  of  this  su- 
premacy, every  humanitarian  tendency  i 
of  the  system  in  the  religious,  social  and 
civil  organization  of  the  South  had  been 
almost  entirely  extinguished.  Before 
concluding  this  part  of  my  subject, 
which  has  for  its  purpose  the  depicting 
of  the  growth  and  the  aggressions  of  the 
slave  power,  further  note  must  also  be 
taken  of  the  steps  by  which  the  Demo- 
cracy possessed  itself  of  successive  ad- 
ministrations ;  of  congresses  and  courts 
which  made  and  repealed  laws  at  its  be- 
hest, and  of  how  the  country  was  ruled 
by  executives  over  who&e  heads  was 
ever  brandished  the  lash  of  the  slave 
driver's  whip.  To  keep  the  outlines  of 
this  great  struggle  in  mind,  it  will  aid 
the  reader's  comprehension  to  remem- 
ber the  following  events,  as  the  result  cf 
early  anti  slavery  efl-rt: 

.Fi'St — The  emancipation  of  slaves   in 
the  Northern  States  from  1777  to  1823 

Second — The  ordinance  of  1789  forbid- 
ding slavery  northwest  of  the  Ohio 
River. 

Third — The  suppression  of  the  African 
slave  trade  in  1808. 

Fourth — The  Missouri  compromise  in 
1820,  prohibiting  slavery,  except  in 
Missouri,  noith  of  the  north  line  of  Ar- 
kansas. 

Fifth — The  failure  of  Congress,  under 
Jackson,  to  banish  free  labor  newspa- 
pers from  the  mails. 

The  defeat  of  this  Calhoun  press-gag 
law  was  already  a  defensive  etlbrt 
against  the  advancing  power  of  slavery, 
and  it  was  significant  as  bring  the  laat 
succei-'s  attained  by  the  free  labor  ele 
ment  in  National  affairs  prior  to  the  war. 
The  successful  aggrosssions  of  the 
slave  power  completely  cover  the  period 
from  1830  lo  1860.  The  landmarks  of 
this  gigantic  and  baneful  progress  may 
be  set  up  as  follows  : 

First — The  formation  of  the  new  Dem- 
ocratic slave  party  by  the  Jackson-Cal- 
houn-Crawford coalition  in  1830. 

Second — The  insurrection  in  Texas, 
led  by  slaveholders,  in  1836. 


Third — The  annexation  of  Texas,  and 
the  Mexican  war  in  1845. 

Fourth — The  nassage  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  law  in  1850. 

Fifth — The  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Comproiniae  and  the  Kansas- Nebraska 
acta  of  1H5-4. 

Sixth — The  Dred  Scntt  decision  na- 
tionalizing slavery  in  l8.o7. 

Seventh — The  war  of  the  Rebellion  in 
1861. 

.\s  has  already  been  intimated,  the 
new  slaveholiiing  Democracy  organized 
by  the  Jackson-Calhoun  coalition  was  a 
more  fornaidable  political  instrumentali- 
ty than  had  ever  been  seen  on  tdis  con- 
tinent. Opposition  to  its  leaders  was 
naturally  to  be  expected.  This 
oppof»ition  pitched  its  tents  in 
the  Whig  camp.  Although  there  had 
been  a  Whig  party  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Republic  it  had  substantially  ilisap- 
peared  Fur  a  number  of  years,  before 
and  after  1820,  there  is  no  record  of  or- 
ganized Whig  existence.  But  the  new 
Democracy  had  utterly  ignore'Jt  the 
claims  of  Clay,  Webster  and  other  emi- 
nent citizens.  With  such  names  as 
leaders,  the  growth  of  a  strong  opposi- 
tion party  was  inevitible.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  Whig  patty  was  able,  on  two 
occasions,  in  1840  and  1848,  to  place 
ttieir  candidates  in  power.  But  whether 
the  admiHistralion  was  Democratic  or 
or  Whig,  there  was  one  power  which 
remained  entirely  constant — the  reins, 
during  these  years,  never  fell  from  the 
hands  of  the  Slaveholder. 

During  the  Senate  controversy  in  re- 
gard to  the  exclusion  of  northern  ne«s 
papers  from  the  mails  the  bill  was  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading  by  a  tie  vote  of 
Senators.  It  then  passed  the  Senate  by 
the  help  of  the  affirmative  vote  of  Van 
Buren,  the  prt-sideutof  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Van  Buren's  home  was  New  York,  the 
most  important  of  the  states.  He  was 
nominated  as  the  successor  to  Jackson, 
and  elected  president  in  1836. 

In  consKjuenceof  President  Jackson's 
memorable  (}uarrel  with  the  United 
States  Bank,  and  of  his  injudicious  fin- 
ancial management,  and  oi  tariff  reiivc- 
tions  and  con^eijuent  heavy  importa- 
tions, a  monetary  stringency  of  the  se- 
verest character  was  precipitated  during 
Van  Enreu's  term.  He  was  also  oppos- 
ed to  the  annexation  of  Texas.  Ttiese 
two  features,  coupled  with  General  Har- 
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rison's  military  prestige  resulted  in  Van 
Buren's  defeat  in  ]S4(). 

General  Harrison  liad  no  record  which 
was  objectionble  to  the  ►'lavery  interests. 
On  the  contrary  lie  was  known  to  be  a 
strong  hater  of  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment He  was  at  one  time  rt-garded  as 
favoring  the  re  establishment  of  slavery 
in  Indiana.  The  other  incid-nts  wiiich 
popularized  the  hero  of  Tippecanoe  at 
the  north  are  fresh  in  tde  reader's  mind, 
having  entered  largely  into<  ampaign  lit- 
^rature  two  years  ago,  when  his  grand- 
son was  elected  to  the  Piesidency.  In 
the  campaign  of  1840  the  Libertv  party 
of  the  north  supported  James  G  Birney, 
for  President. 

The  Whig  nominee  in  1844  was  one  of 
the  tirst  orators,  and  one  of  the  most 
popular  men  of  hiwday,  Henry  day,  of 
Kentucky.  This  campaign  and  the  pre- 
vious, Harrison,  campaign  were  the  most 
noted  Presidential  contests  in  our  Nation- 
al history.  Henry  Clav  had  favored 
gradual  emancipation  in  Kentucky  about 
1800.  He  had  also  aiven  the  Texas  an- 
nexation scheme  only  a  grudgini;  sup- 
port. These  things  lost  him  the  body  of 
the  slaveholding  vote.  His  popularity 
was  greatest  at  the  North  ;  but  even 
thereu,  these  three  considerations  ope- 
rated against  him  :  first,  he  had  voted 
for  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  slave- 
holding  state;  second,  while  his  con- 
science was  known  to  be  against  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  his  public  acts  were 
on  the  side  of  the  South;  third,  the  pre- 
ceding Whig  administration  of  Tyler, 
who  tiad  occupied  the  Presidential  chair 
after  the  death  of  Harrison,  was  a  stench 
in  the  nostrils  of  Whigs  get.erally.  Polk, 
a  man  of  no  reputation,  but  known  t© 
favor  the  desires  of  the  South  in  regard 
to  Texas,  was  elected. 

In  this  campaign  New  York  State 
ai?ain  cast  the  Oeciding  vote.  Tlie  Lib- 
erty, or  Free  Soil  party  of  the  north,  in 
which  lay  the  real  germ  of  the  future 
Republican  party,  again  supported 
James  G.  Birney  lor  President.  Had 
Mr.  Birney's  strength  been  added  to 
Clay's  vote  in  New  York  State  he  would 
have  been  elected.  This  fact  operated 
as  a  temporary  check  upon  the  growth 
of  the  new  party.  The  personal  en- 
thusiasm for  Clay  was  intense.  To 
have  the  cup  of  victory  dashed  from 
their  very  lips  by  this  hatulful  of  aboli- 
tionists was  almost  intolerable.  This 
incident,  more  than  any  other  cau.>*e, 
prevented  an  immediate  change  of  front 
by  the  Whigs,  many  of  whom  were  ripe 
for  free  labor  orinciples. 

And  if  the  date  of  the  complete  organ- 
ization of  the  new  and  coming  party  was 
thus  postponed,  it  can  hardly  be  regard- 


ed as  having  bp(>n  an  unmitigated  mis- 
fortune. The  new  jiarty  must  have  a 
new,  distinctive  set  of  jiriniMples.  It 
should  not  be  behoMen  to  either  of  the 
old  parties,  but  shou  d  diaw  its  ret-ruits 
from  both  alike.  A  great  manv  Demo- 
crat^  actually  found  themselves  in  the 
free  lat)or  camp  shortly  aftt^r  the  Clay 
campaign,  in  this  wise  :  Texas  annexa- 
tion was  known  to  be  an  ou  rage  upon 
the  rights  of  a  neighbor  rejiublic,  noth- 
ing more  nor  less.  Democrats  of  the 
north  understood  the  s<heme  perfectly  ; 
they  knew  that  more  slave  territory  was 
wanted,  and  that  they  were  bain^r  drag- 
ged into  a  false  position  by  their  south- 
ern leaders  In  this  crisiy  Mr.  Pardee, 
then  a  citizen  of  Wooster,  O  ,  wrote  to 
the  Kepresentative  o'  his  district  in 
Congress,  Mr.  Brinherhoff,  of  Mans- 
field, sugtresting  that,  as  part  of  the  law 
admitting  the  new  territory,  there  he  a 
provision  forbidding  ^laverv  in  the  ter- 
litory  so  admitted  Mr  Brinkerhoff 
being  a  free  poller,  induced  David  Wil- 
mot,  a  Democratic  member  from  Penn- 
sylvania, to  propose  the  amendment. 
This  was  the  famous  "Wilmot  Proviso." 
The  moment  was  opportune,  and  byt'jis 
accident  the  name  of  Wilmot,  otherwise 
without  signifii;ance,  became  fixed  into 
the  political  history  of  the  country. 
The  measure  was  defeated,  but 
large  numbers  of  Democrats  to  whom 
the  exactions  of  the  slave  drivers  was  be- 
coming irksome,  had  rallied  to  its  sup- 
poft,  and  thereafter  sought  refuge  in  the 
ranks  of  the  free  soilers 

Mexico  had  abolished  slavery  in  1829, 
but  Texas  was  far  removed  from  the  cap- 
ital, and  was  very  accessible  to  the 
South.  A  lot  of  slavetiolders  settled 
there  in  defiance  of  Mexican  law.  They 
got  up  a  pretended  insuirection.  It  was 
a  slaveholders'  farce  and  deceived  no- 
hody.  Immediately  after  the  election  of 
Polk  tlicse  tricks  and  subterfuges  were 
no  longer  necessary.  Texas  was  an- 
nexed and  war  v\iiti  Mexico  declared. 
Easy  terms  might  have  been  made  with 
Mexico  for  the  ac(iuisition  of  Texas,  bur, 
that  was  not  wtiat  the  Democrats  in 
power  desited.  Thev  determined  to  an- 
nex all  northern  Mexico  as  a  recruiting 
field  for  more  Siave  states,  and  so  this 
most  barbarous  war  was  forced  upon  an 
unwilling  people. 

When  peace  was  made,  in  184S,  the 
United  States  had  gained  m  territory  lo 
the  extent  of  nearly  four  hundred  thou- 
sand Siiuare  miles  oy  the  addition  of  the 
area  now  compoi-iuir  tJalifornia,  Utah, 
Arizona  and  New  Me-xico.  These  were 
the  spoils  of  war.  Texas  was  already 
slave  territory.  The  territories  of  Utah 
and  New  Mexico  established  slavery   in 
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1S60.  The  scheme  was  on  the  eve 
of  fulrillment  when  the  for- 
l  lines         of  politics         and        war 

wrought  the  culiajtBe  of  tliis  monument 
of  infamy 

Before  the  Mexican  war  had  termi- 
nateil  the  patriotic  impui-efl  of  the  peo- 
ple had  been  stirred,  and  General  Tay- 
lor, the  hero  of  iiianv  victories,  returned 
f)Oine  loaded  with  honors  and  >iiory. 
He  was  a  Whiir,  a  most  fortunate  cir- 
cumstanct-  for  the  Wtii^;  party,  which 
was  just  then  castinL'  about  for  some 
available  candidate  lor  Piesident.  Gen- 
eral Taylor  pleased  the  south;  at  the 
north  he  daz/.led  by  the  jilitter  of  mili- 
tary prestige  No  other  nomination  wa? 
possible,  but  defeat  at  the  election  was 
most  probable  and  would  tiave  been  as- 
sured but  lor  a  most  unlooked  for  inci- 
dent. 

Voters  of  this  day  are  fully  aware  of 
the  potential  intiuence  of  the  state  of 
New  York  in  our  Presidential  elections. 
With  the  south  solid  for  Democracy  and 
the  north  well  nigh  unanimous  on  the 
Republican  t-itle,  the  large  electoral  vote 
of  New  York  state  decides  the  contest 
and  makes  the  President.  While  the 
state  vote  is  tolerably  constant  and 
largely  Republican,  the  heavy  vote  of 
New  York  City  is  a  factor  that  cannot  be 
depended  upon.  It  is  liable  to  great 
chrtuges.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  vote  of  New  York  City  may  tip  the 
balance  and  tix  the  ruling  policy  for  the 
greatest  nation  in  existence.  The  vote 
of  New  York  defeated  Blaine  and  elected 
Cleveland.  Benjamin  Harrison's  elec- 
tion is  due  to  the  favor  of  New  Y'ork. 

My  readers  will  have  noticed  that 
New  York  etate  also  enjoyed  this  power 
of  making  and  unmaking  presidents  be- 
fore the  war.  Van  Buren  owed  his  suc- 
cess in  183t)  to  his  residence  in  that 
^tate,  Defections  from  ttie  Whig  party 
gave  that  state,  and  the  presidency,  to 
Polk  in  IS44.  The  incident  to  which 
reference  was  made  above  gave  that 
state  to  General  Taylor  in  1848  and  re- 
sulted IB  his  election. 

Between  General  Cass,  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee,  and  Martin  Van  Buren, 
there  was  a  serious  feud.  The  Free  Soil 
party  had  now  obtained  such  propor- 
tions as  to  render  it  formidable  as  a  bal- 
ancing weight  on  eittier  side.  Mr.  Van 
Buren  sei»d  this  opportunity,  obtained 
the  Free  Soil  nomination,  and  with  the 
following  thus  obtained,  adiled  to  his 
personal  popularity,  was  able  to  sub- 
tract from  CasS  New  York  state  and  a 
number  of  votes  sufficient  to  insure  the 
election  of  General  Taylor. 

The  impr- ssion  left  by  an  impartial 
study  of  the  events  of  this  period  is  that 


the  Whig  party  was  doomed,  even  prior 
to  Taylor's  election.  The  all  powerful 
shiTe  interest  preferred  the  party  its  own 
hands  had  made  to  this  cringing  inter- 
loper from  the  North.  But  impulses  of 
liratitude  to  (Jeneral  Taylor  for  fiis  Mex- 
ican campaign  gave  him  five  Southern 
states.  He  died  after  occupying  the 
presidential  chair         only  two 

months,         and  was         succeeded 

by  Vice  President  Millarc 

Fillmf^re,  who  gave  to  Whiggery  its  final 
stab.  It  then  died  and  was  buried,  and 
none  too  soon.  There  were  those,  how- 
ever, who  did  not  take  this  vie*'  of  the 
sul)ject  and  so,  untler  the  guise  of  Gener- 
al Scott's  alledged  candidacy,  in  1852,  the 
Whig  remains  were  once  more  hawked 
around  over  the  country  .  Scott  got  the 
votes  of  four  states  and  Pierce  the  votes 
of  twenty  neven  states.  Since  that  time 
the  grave  has  tieen  undisturbed. 

Pro-slavery  control  of  the  executive 
and  legislative  departments  <  f  the  gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  being  now  (1850)  complete,  no 
obstacle  existed  to  the  enslavement  of 
the  entire  country,  so  far  as  that  might 
be  accomplished  by  federal  intervention. 
Although  President  Fillmore  was.^  resi- 
dent of  Buffalo,  New  York,  no  more 
pliant  tool  could  have  been  selected  in 
South  Carolina  or  Mississippi.  His  chief 
claim  to  historic  eminence  was  his  act  in 
affixing  his  approving  signature  to  the 
infamous  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

Clauses  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  also 
in  the  Missouri  Compromise  Act,  pro- 
vided for  the  recapture  of  fugitive  slaves, 
but  the  enforcement  of  these  provisions 
was  left  to  the  authorities  of  the  states. 
Many  slaves  had  been  thus  restored  to 
their  masters;  but  the  class  of  slave 
owners  complained,  and  probably  with 
truth,  that  many  of  their  chattels  were 
allowed  to  escape.  They  demanded  and 
passed  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  This 
law  prescribed  : 

First— Jurisdiction  in  all  cases  under 
this  law  was  taken  from  state,  and  given 
to  federal  officers.  Of  course  the  latter 
were  the  appointees  of  the  president. 

Second — Any  citizen  could  be  sum- 
moned to  join  the  "posse  comitatus"  in 
recapturing  a  fuaiiive.  Refusal  was 
punishable  by  severe  penalties. 

Third — No  triil  by  jury  was  allowed. 
No  appeal  was  allowed  to  state  magis- 
trates. 

Fourth — Rescues,  and  every  deviation 
from  the  spirit  of  the  act,  rendered  the 
party  liable  to  criminal  prosecution. 

The  Fugitive  Slave  act  constituted 
part  of  what  are  known  as  the  "Com- 
promise Measures  of  1850,"  but  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  detect  any   trace  of  yielding  on 
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the  part  of  the  South.  True,  California 
was  admitted  without  slavery,  but  the 
constitution  tliat  had  been  adopted  by 
that  state  left  no  choice  in  the  matter. 
All  the  rest  of  the  Mexican  robbery  was 
lield  in  reserve  for  slavery. 

In  1852  both  Clay  and  Webster  sought 
the  nomination  of  the  moribund  Whig 
party  for  the  presidency.  But  there  still 
remained  one  available  military  chief- 
tain, General  Sco'.t,  who  nodouVjt  hoped 
that  his  Mexican  v  ctories  would  place 
him  in  the  direct  line  of  succession  to 
Generals  Jackson.  Harrison  and  Taylor. 
Brains  and  statesmanship  counted  for 
nothing,  expediency  and  slave  sub- 
serviency only  were  considered,  and 
Scoti  was  nominated.  Franklin  Pierce, 
a  New  Hampshire  Democrat,  whose 
uame  had  been  unknown  to  the  nation, 
was  elected.  Both  Clay  and  Webster 
died  within  a  year  after  the  election.  At 
this  election  the  Free  boil  party  .ast  its 
vote  for  John  P.  Hale. 

Pierce  lost  no  time  in  convincing  the 
Democratic  party  that  no  mistake  had 
been  made  in  selecting  him  as  its  leader. 
The  opportunity  was  soon  to  come. 
Great  events  were  in  store  for  his  term 
of  power.  The  passage  of  theFugitive  act 
under4^iilmore,  and  the  overwhelming 
victory  of  Pierce,  emboldened  the  slave 
power  to  attempt  aggressions  of  so 
sweeping  and  radical  a  character  as  to 
startle  the  country.  The  advancing  col- 
umn of  the  free  states  toward  the  west 
must  be  counter-checked  or  slavery  would 
fall  behind  in  the  race.  Laws  were  intro- 
duced into  Congress  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  Act,  and  provid- 
ing for  the  admission  of  the  States  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  on  the  "Squatter 
Sovereignty"  principle.  The  latter 
empowered  these  states  to  adopt  consti- 
tutions with  or  without  slavery. 

This  repeal  following  closely  after  the 
pas-sage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law, whicli 
had  borne  fruit  in  much  ulave  hunting 
through  the  North,  threw  that  section 
into  great  agitation.  On  the  2nd  of 
June,  1854,  the  repudiation  of  the  Mis- 
souri compact  having  recently  been  con- 
summated in  the  passage  and  Pr  siden- 
tial  approval  of  the  Kansas  Nebraska 
bill,  Anthony  Burns  having  been  ad- 
judj^ed  a  fugitive  at  Boston,  President 
Pierce  ordered  the  United  States  Cutler 
"Morris''  to  take  him  from  that  city  to 
lifelong  bondage  inVirginia.  The  follow- 
ing memorable  stanzas  appeared  in  the 
N.  Y.  Tribune  of  June  12  : 

"Hail  to  ihe  Stars  aixl  '•tripe?  ! 

The  boa»tful  fla?  all  hail  ! 
The  tyrant  treiiiljles  now, 

And  «t  the  sight  »rows  pale; 
The  Old  World  gruaus  in  pain. 

And  turns  hiT  eye  to  f^ee. 
Beyond  the  western  main, 

The  emblem  of  the  free. 


"Ail  hail  the  fiaiintinK  lie  ! 

The  iStars  grow  |iale  and  aim— 
The  Stripes  are  bloodv  scars, 

A  lie  the  flauntinf;  liyiun! 
It  shields  the  pirate's  deck. 

It  liind?  a  man  in  chain-'; 
It  yokes  the  captive'.^  neck, 

rtnd  wipes  the  b'oudy  stains. 


"Hail  to  the  Stars  and  Strii>es! 

llupe  beam'*  in  every  ray  I 
And,  fhinini<  through  the  ba  .s 

Of  kIoohi.  points  (i\if  the  way: 
The  ni,i  World  .sees  the  liuh' 

That  shall  her  cells  illume: 
And.  shrinbiag  back  t  >  night, 

Oppression  reads  her  douiu. 

"Tetr  down  the  flaunting  lie! 

Ha'f-uiast  the  Starry  Flag! 
Insult  no  runny  sky 

With  hate's  pclluted  rag! 
Destroy  it,  ye  who  canl 

Deep  smk  it  in  the  waves! 
It  bears  a  fellow-man 

lo  groan  wittj  fel  ow-slaves." 

The  abrogation  of  the  Missouri  com- 
pact roused  the  North  from  its  sleep.  Its 
torpor  had  been  only  disturbed  by  the 
Mexican  war;  now  wakefulness  was 
fully  estaljliehed.  The  ultimate  design 
of  the  lawless  despotism  in  power  stood 
clearly  revealed.  All  barriers  were  to 
be  thrown  down  and  slavery  was  to  be, 
not  sectional,  but  national.  Freedom 
had  been  sectional,  but  it  was  thereafter 
to  have  no  place  in  the  Republic  con- 
secrated to  liberty  by  the  fathers  of  »he 
Nation.  The  consciences  of  Northern  vot- 
ers who  had  not  yet  been  chained  to  the 
dominant  party  were  quickened.  The 
word  "abolition'  lost  its  terror.  Free 
Soil  men  and  Liberty  men,  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso Democrats  and  disgusted  Whigs 
went  together  with  one  accord,  under 
the  banner  of  the  new 
They  nominated  John  C.  Fremont  and 
gave  him  114  electoral  votes.  Ttie  de 
lunct  Whigs  nominated  Fillmore,  who 
received  eight  votes.  Buchanan,  the 
Democratic  nominee,  received  174  votes 
and  was  elected. 

In  thus  attempting  to  summarize  in  a 
single  chapter  the  leading  events,  be- 
tween Jackson  and  Buchanan,  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  Kepiiblican 
party,  I  am  conscious  of  having  under- 
taken too  much  All  the  volumes  in  a 
gcjod-sized  libraiy  would  not  more  than 
suflice  to  contain  the  history  of  this 
period.  I  do,  however,  cherish  the 
hope  that,  as  an  aiii  in  comj)rehending 
and  memorizing  the  poliiicil  snjiiences 
of  this  epoch  in  American  history,  the 
above  epitome  may  be- of  suhHtantial  as- 
sistance. Certain  of  the  very  greatest 
factors  in  elTecting  those  c'hantres'  of 
opinion,  which  resulted  in  placing  the 
Reimblican  party  in  power,  have  not 
yet  been  so  much  as  touched  upon. 
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CHAPTKR    VII. 

HuchaiKin's  A  el  ministration. 


Readers  of  the  prei-edinij;  articles  of 
tliis  series,  especially  the  younger  class 
of  voters,  may  hi  inclined  to  say: 
"What  has  all  this  to  do  with  your  be- 
ing a  Kepnblican?  My  reply  is:  Very 
much,  and  in  many  ways.  Political 
duty  must  have  a  rational,  or  a  moral 
basis,  and,  so  far,  nothing  has  been 
stated  that  is  irrelevant  to  the  justifica- 
tion of  Republican  policy.  To  the  su- 
perficial student  great  political  reforms 
may  sonietiiues  seeui  to  have  been  the 
result  of  a  sudden  impulse.  Such  is  not 
the  case. 

Oliver  Cromwell  was  begotten  by  cen- 
turies of  royal  oppression.  Hundreds 
of  sorrowful  years  brooded  upon  France 
before  the  dawn  of  ITSlt.  For  more  than 
a  century  the  colonists  had  endured 
those  exactions  of  the  lordling  satraps 
of  the  British  kings  which  came  to  a 
sudden  stop  July  4,  1776.  The  protest 
against  generations  of  cruelty  to  slaves, 
and  against  the  intolerable  selfishness  of 
the  slave  masters,  with  its  roots  iu  the 
"Liberlv,"  the  "Free  Labor,"  and  the 
"Free  ;?oil"  parties  of  previous  years, 
matured  at  length  into  the  Republican 
tree  of  ISoG. 

It  is  nevertheless  pot.-^ible,  by  antici 
patiiig  a  little,  to  uteeent  at 
once  certain  direct  and  tangi- 
ble reasons  for  my  adhesion 
to  the  Republican  party  from 
the  beginning  until  now.  My  last  chap- 
ter, hut  one,  containfil  a  meager  epitome 
of  the  political  changes  of  thirty  years, 
ending  with  the  election  of  James  Bu- 
chanan. In  the  face  of  the  best  etlurts 
that  could  be  put  forth  in  behalf  of  the 
nominees  of  the  fully  tlt-dged  Republi- 
can party.  Buchanan  received  a  large 
majority  of  the  electoral  vote^',  and  ifie 
slave  power  coutemplatetl  tiie  situation 
with  tresh  assurance.  One  step  only 
need  be  taken  to  render  its  douuinance 
complete  and  coextensive  with  the  ter- 
ritorial limits  of  the  I'nitetl  States. 
This  step  was  taken  in  1S57,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

Dred  Scott,  a  .Missouri  slave  who  was 
taken  to  a  free  territory,  seized  the  occa- 
sion to  sue  for  his  freedom.  Having 
been  sold  to  a  citizen  of  another  state, 


he  was  then  compelled  to  transfer  his 
suit  to  the  federal  courts ;  thence  the 
case  went  to  the  Supreme  Court  on  ap- 
peal. The  decision,  delivered  by  Judge 
Taney,  was,  in  substance  : 

1st.  That  Scott's  relation  as  the  prop- 
erty of  another  man  was  not  effected  by 
his  residence  in  a  free  state. 

2d  That  no  slave,  or  descendant  of  a 
slave,  could  be  a  citizen,  or  sue  in  the 
federal  courts ;  that,  in  fact,  he  had  no 
rights  that  a  white  man  was  bound  to 
respect." 

od.  That  it  was  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  protect,  and  not  prohibit,  slavery  in 
the  territories. 

The  delivery  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision 
was  the  last  slaveholding  aggression  of 
national  import  prior  to  the  war.  in- 
deed no  farther  augmentation  to  its 
power  was  possible  by  federal  sanction 
unless  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  law  repeal- 
ing the  ordinance  of  1787  prohibiting 
.slavery  northwest  of  the  Uhiolriver. 
With  the  Dred  Scott  case  broadly  inter- 
preted even  that  would  have  bt-en  only 
a  matter  of  form.  But  before  any  sucti 
measure  was  proposed  the,  attention  of 
the  Democratic  oligarchy  was  impera- 
tively riveted  to  the  contemplation  of 
phenomena  of  an  entirely  ditlerent  char- 
acter. The  crusade  of  the  compromise- 
breakers  was  bearing  its  legitimate  fruit. 
The  elections  in  the  Northern  States  in- 
dicated that,  at  the  next  prt-sidential 
contest,  the  scepter  of  power  would  pass 
into  Kepub'ican  hands  Democrats  by 
the  th(.iasand  were  tlocSing  into  the 
camp  of  the  new  party. 

In  the  hope  ot  averting  such  a  ca- 
tastrophe, and  of  (juelling  the  indigna- 
tion aroused  by  the  Dred  Scott  mischief. 
Senator  Douglas  and  his  followers  made 
frantic  efforts  to  commit  the  Democratic 
party  to  the  "Squatter  Sovreignty" 
idea.  But  the  Douglas  faction,  while  it 
might  be  omnipotent  iu  Illinois,  was 
really  an  element  of  secondary  conse- 
(juence  in  the  national  Democratic 
organization.  The  latter  waa  in  full 
control  of  the  executive  the  legislative, 
and        the  judicial        departments 

of         the     government.         Its         lead- 
ers knew   that,    on    the  4th    of    March, 
iStil,  the  reins  of  power  would   have  to 
he  delivered  into  the  hands  of   the  Re-         ; 
publican  nominee  for  the  presidency. 

I  now  call  the  reader's  attention  to  : 
the  several  steps  that  were  deemed  nee-  / 
eesary  during,  and  with  the  consent  of       } 
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the  Democratic  administration  of  Bii- 
cbanan,  prior  to,  and  in  anticipation  of 
the  transfer  of  posver  to  the  letrally  and 
peaceably  elected  otiicers  of  tlieCiovern- 
ment : 

Decenilier  27,  ISdO — Castle  Pinckney 
and  Fort  Moultrie,  at  Charleston,  S.  C., 
delivered  to  Soiiih  Carolina  Statetroops. 

January  S,  1S61  —  Fort  Tulaski  givenlo 
Savannah  troops. 

Januarv  8 — The  Lnited  States  arsenal 
at  Mt  Vernon,  Ala.,  with  "JO, 000  stand 
of  arms,  handed  overlo  Alabama  troops. 

January  4— Fort  Moman,  Mobile, 
given  to  Alabama  State  troups 

January  !)— The  "Stur  of  the  VVest," 
witli  provisions  for  Sumter,  tlriveu  off 
by  South  Carolina  guns*. 

January  10 — Forts  Jaciison  and  St. 
Phillips,  below  New  Orleans,  given  to 
custody  of  Louisiana  State  troojis 

January  14 — Pensacola  Navy  Yard 
handed  over  to  Florida  State  troops. 

Januarv  14— Baton  Rouge  arsenal 
given  to  hands  of  Louisiana  State  troops. 

Januarv  31 — New  Orleans  Mint  and 
Custom  House  given  to  State  authori- 
ties. 

February  2 — Little  Rock  arsenal  de- 
livered, over  to  Arkansas  troops. 

Fe'>ruary  8 — Rebel  flag  raised  and 
Rebel  constitution  adopted  at  Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

February  9 — Jefferson  Davis  and  A.  H. 
Stevens  elected  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident bv  tbe  insurrectionists. 

February  16  — General  Twiggs  surren- 
ders all  federal  property  in  Texas  to  the 
state  authorities 

March  2 — War  vessels  Dodge,  Aiken, 
and  t'ass  handed  over  to  state  officers  of 
South  Carolina  and  Louisiana. 

All  these  acts  were  committed  previous 
to  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
while  his  leading  supporters  were  striv- 
ing ie  a  peace  congress  at  Washington 
to  avert  war  by  yielding  up  many  of  their 
well  established  rights.  All  the  best 
arms  had  been  taken  from  the  North 
and  stored  in  Southern  arsenals.  Every 
serviceatjie  ship  was  in  Southern  waters 
or  in  distant  seas.  The  rebels  held 
every  fort,  except  Sumter,  irom  Fortress 
Monroe  to  the  Rio  Grande.  They  held, 
by  the  consent  and  with  the  connivance 
of  the  Democratic  administration,  two 
thirdsof  our  sea  coast, and  the  .Mi-*sissippi 
from  Cairo  to  its  mouth.  Such  is 
the  record,  and  such  was  the  conduct  of 
the  Democratic  party  after  an  almost  un- 
interrupted control  of  the  government 
for  thirty-two  years. 

In  ls84,  at  the  end  of  twenty-four 
years  of  power,  James  (i.  Blaine  was 
the  candidate  of  the  Republican  party 
for  president.     On  the  eve  of   tiie   elec- 


tion an  accident  occurred  in  New  York 
City  which  lost  him  a  few  hundred  votes, 
liut  these  were  sulhcient  to  turn  the 
scale  and  elect  the  Democratic  nominee. 
The  power  of  the  Republic  was  delivered 
into  the  control  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  and 
the  new  president  of  the  people's  choice 
hail  at  his  l)ack  the  new  nation,  now  re- 
deemed from  slavery,  and  grown  from 
thirty  millions  to  sixty  millions  strong, 
to  aid  him  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
constitution  ami  the  laws. 

Jell'erson  said  that  in  a  Republic  the 
nation  bows  to  tbe  will  of  the  majority, 
and  tliat  is  why  I  am  a  Republican  Jef- 
ferson the  father  of  the  Democratic 
party  I  Bob  lugersoll  the  father  of 
Christianity  I 

The  unwillingness  of  the  Democratic 
party  to  yield  tbe  power  to  Republicans 
in  1800  was  claimed  to  be  due  to  the  al- 
leged designs  of  the  "abolition"  party. 
The  organs  of  slavery  always  used  the 
term  "abolition"  in  referring  to  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  for  many  years  with 
appreciable  effect,  for  the  caste 
prejudice        against        tbe  African 

race  was         almost         as        prev- 

alent in  the  north  as  in  the  south.  In 
the  south  the  old  Calhoun  states  rights 
doctrine  was  broadly  assumed  as  ample 
justification  for  the  formation  of  a  sepa- 
rate confederacy.  The  northern  wing  of 
the  party  being  necessarily  left  out  in 
this  view  of  the  case,  the  idea  of  sad- 
dling the  causes  of  the  war  on  tbe  Re- 
publicans was  gratefully  acceptable.  Its 
press  bought  a  refuge  for  its  infamy  by 
spurting  these  baselets  excuses  for  the 
black  treachery  of  its  party  leaders,  as 
the  cuttle-fish  hides  in  the  folds  of  the 
inky  tluid  it  has  void>-d.  As  tbe  reader 
is  well  aware,  no  record  is  plainer  than 
that  of  the  Republican  party  up  to,  and 
even  including  Mr.  Lincoln's  inaugural 
address.  The  jiarty  would  p.revent  the 
extension  of  slavery  into  new  territory, 
but  would  also  give  any  guarantee  that 
could  be  required  not  to  interfere  with 
slavery  where  it  existed.  The  perfect 
fallacy  of  tbe  claim  of  northern  Demo- 
crats that  Republicans  caused  the  war 
was  most  elotjuently  demonstrated  in  a 
speech  made  try  A.  H.  Stephens,  after- 
wards Vice  Presiiient  of  the  Confeder- 
acy, to  the  (ireorgia convention,  January 
31,  istil.     Here  is  an  extract: 

"Pause,  1  en'reat  you,  and  consider 
for  a  moment  what  reasons  you  can  give 
that  will  even  satisfy  yourselves  in 
calmer  moments,  what  reasons  you  can 
give  to  your  fellow  sufferers  in  the 
calamity  you  will  bring  upon  us.  What 
reasons  can  you  give  to  the  nations  of 
the  earth  to  justify  if.'  They  will  be 
the  calm  and  deliberate  judges  in  the 
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case ;  and  to  what  cause,  or  what  one 
overt  act  can  you  name  or  point  on  which 
to  rest  the  plea  of  justification  ?  What 
ri^ht  has  the  north  assailed?  What  in- 
terept  of  the  south  has  been  invaded? 
Wliat  justice  has  been  denied'.'  What 
claim,  founded  in  justice  aud  right,  has 
been  withheld?  Can  either  of  you  to- 
ilay  name  one  government  act  of  wrong 
deliberately  and  purposely  done  by  the 
government  at  Wa>hington  of  which 
the  south  has  a  right  to  complain?  I 
challenge  the  answer  I" 

The  actual  reasons  which  induced  the 
Democratic  leaders  to  plunge  the  Nation 
into  war  had  not,  therefore,  any  relation 
to  fears  for  the  institution  of  slavery  in 
the  slave  states.  It  is  also  true  that 
these  reasons  were  closely  bound  to 
those  causes  which,  on  the  ottier  hand, 
fostered  the  growth  of  Republican  con- 
viction. A  brief  analysis  of  tbese  im- 
pelling causes  will  necessitate  some  at- 
tention to  the  period  that  has  already 
been  cursorily  glanced  over. 

Had  the  Whig  party,  upon  its  re-or- 
ganization, in  1826  to  1840,  adopted  the 
principles  of  slavery  restriction  the  Re- 
publican party  would  never  have  been 
born.  Here  we  have  presented  to  us  an- 
other of  those  crises  in  our  political  his- 
tory which  provokes  a  multitude  of  in- 
teresting, if  profitless,  speculative  quer- 
ies. The  olu  party,  of  highly  respecta- 
ble antecedents,  with  the  advantage,  in 
its  ante-Jackson  record,  of  a  leadership 
of  the  loftiest  patriotism,  of  the  ablest 
scholarship  and  pronounced  morality, 
had  now  reached  its  fateful  forks  in  the 
road.  One  fingerboard  pointed  to 
slavery  restriction  and  to  certain  present 
defeat — the  other  finger-board  pointed 
directly  South  toward  the  camp  of 
slavery  and  to  possible  success.  The 
party  took  the  route  last  named  and  act- 
ually did  elect  Harrison  in  1840.  Had 
the  Whig  leaders  taken  the  other  road 
they  might  possibly  have  elected  Clay  in 
1844,  when  he  was  defeated  by  the  votes 
of  the  Liberty  party  in  New  York. 
The  probabilities,  however,  are  against 
such  a  result.  But  it  is  certain  that 
those  dissatisfied  elements  which  aft- 
erwards took  shape  in  the  Liberty, 
in  the  Free  Labor  and  Free  Soil  parties 
would  have  helped  to  swell  its  power. 
All  those  impulses  which  became  tribu 
tary  streams  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
Republican  party  would  naturally  nave 
been  absorbed  by  it,  and  thus  the  over- 
dow  of  slavery  into  free  territory  might 
have  tieen  prevented  without  the  armed 
struggle  of  the  rebellion  In  that  case 
we  should  still  Lave  slavery,  and  there 
would  be  no  New  South, but  a  restless  and 
tumultuous  North  would  be  inevitable. 


Without  wasting  further  time  on  these 
conjectures,  suffice  it  to  say  that,  from 
the  time  I  have  referred  to  to  its  death, 
the  Whig  party  vied  with  the  Calhoun 
Democracy  in  looking  after  a  close  po- 
litical connection  with  the  South.  The 
North  ^as  divided.  The  South,  with  its 
one  great  interest  to  uphold,  was  solid 
and  invincible  It  remains  to  glance  at 
some  of  the  causes  of  the  overshadowing 
power  of  slavery  during  the  next  twenty 
years. 

One  of  these  causes  was  to  be  found  in 
the  great  jjolitical  sagacity  of  the  ac- 
knowledged custodians  of  the  slave  in- 
terest. As  we  have  already  seen,  the 
founders  of  this  faction  were  Calhoun, 
Jackson  and  their  associates.  Their 
favorite  instrumentality  was  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  Their  successors  included 
in  their  ranks  such  men  as  Mason  of 
Virginia,  Clingman,  of  North  Carolina, 
Aiken  and  Brooks,  of  South  Carulina, 
Toombs  and  Stephens, of  Georgia,  Yulee, 
of  Florida,  Foote,  of  Mississippi, 
Benjamin  and  Slidell,  of  Louisiana, 
and  Breckenridge,  of  Kentucky.  These 
"Fire  Eaters"  and  their  followers  con- 
troled  federal  legislation.  They  rarely 
sought  high  executive  office  forHhem- 
selves,  being  content  rather  with  the 
possession  and  control  of  the  executive 
department.  For  this  reason  we  have  the 
mortification  of  seeing  the  higheet  places 
of  the  government  occupied  during  this 
period  by  men  of  marked  intellectual 
and  moral  inferiority. 

What  a  c'reaiy  list  of  names  is  that 
between  Jackson  and  Lincoln!  Two 
only,  of  these  names,  deserve  to  live, 
Harrison  aad  Taylor,  and  these  only  by 
reason  of  their  military  hcrvices.  All 
the  others  actually  had  greatness  thrust 
upon  them  on  the  score  of  availability 
and  subserviency.  In  the  south  such 
men  as  Clay  and  Benton  gave  way  to 
the  Polks  and  the  Tylers.  When  north- 
ern men  were  desired  they  took,  not  a 
Dixor  a  Douglas,  but  a  Pierce,  or  a  Bu- 
chanan; not  a  Webster,  but  a  Fillmore. 
The  holder  of  every  great  office,  home 
and  foreign,  had  been  duly  inspected 
and  branded  by  the  cotton  lords. 

From  time  immemorial  weak  human 
nature  has  g>ne  down  before  the  blan- 
disiinients  of  wealth  and  fashion.  In 
the  days  of  its  glory  the  gilded  chariots 
of  slaverv  dazzled  the  social  world.  That 
which  VVard  Mc.\lli3ter's  "400"  is  to 
New  York  city  today,  such  was  the  class 
of  three  hundred  thiMisand  slaveholders 
to  American  society.  Their  power  was 
scarcely  less  marked  in  the  commercial 
centers' of  the  North  than  in  the  South. 
The  cotton  and  tobacco  produced  by 
the      labor     of      their     slaves       con- 
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stituted  the  cliief  elements  of  our  ex- 
port commerce,  and  bron^lit  back  to 
them  au  nnceasini;  stream  of  ^'old. 
They  and  their  familieB,  waiteil  on  l)y 
retinues  of  servants,  went  hack  and 
forth  between  Europe  and  America, 
and  up  and  down  in  the  world,  the  envy 
of  man  and  womankind.  They  hob- 
nobbed with  prince  and  baron,  and 
Jon^ed  for  the  regime  of  American  lord 
and  lordiing,  for  which  the  illusive  title 
of  "Confederacy"  was  to  be  the  enter- 
ing wedge.  They  utterly  and  openly 
despised  labor  and  all  laborers.  The 
very  atmosphere  which  .surrounded  the 
slave  lords  was  heavy  with  temptation. 
But  few  could  become  their  associates 
without  partaking,  more  or  less,  of  a  de- 
sire to  be  similarly  eituated.  They  gave 
their  sons  and  daughters  the  best  educa- 
tional and  social  opportunities  the 
schools  of  the  world  afTorded.  Add  to 
their  advantages  of  wealth,  of  independ- 
ent ease,  of  mental  training  and  polish 
of  mannersi  the  fact  that  they  possessed 


the  government,  that  all  power  and 
preferment  must  proceed  from  them, 
and  it  is  no  longer  cause  of  wonder  that 
the  poisoned  mi!<iew  distilled  from  such 
iijfliiences  at  length  penetrated  into,  and 
paralyzed,  some  of  the  noblest  impulses 
of  the  young  Kepublic. 

Amontr  the  saddest  pages  of  our  na- 
tional history  are  those  which  chronicle 
the  fall  of  great  statesmen  before  this 
Moloch  of  slavery.  Individual  eflfort, 
spasms  of  reform,  segregated  political 
factions,  all  were  barren  against  such  a 
wall  of  power.  Only  a  great  political 
party,  built  upon  a  broad  platform,  with 
aims  that  were  direct,  simple  and  possi- 
l)le,  could  cope  with  .such  an  adversary. 
Years  passed  away,  and  the  trihuiations 
of  the  friends  of  humanity  and  the  hat- 
ers of  oppression  were  many  and  sore, 
but  in  his  own  good  time  God  brought 
all  these  together  upon  one  common 
platform,  animated  by  one  common  pur- 
pose—  that  of  putting  an  end  to  the  en- 
croachments of  the  slave  power. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 
Come-Oiiterism. 


The  reader  has  probably  borne  it  in 
mind  that  the  first  agitation  of  the  slav- 
ery question  in  this  country  was  general. 
It8  point  of  greatest  intensity,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  was  in  the  border  slave 
states.  The  first  political  struggle  was 
terminated  by  the  Missouri  Compromise 
of  1820.  This  settlement  of  the  political 
status  of  slavery  seems  to  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  quiet  sleep  of  ten  j  ears  on 
the  part  of  the  Northern  states.  They 
saw  how  the  fetters  were  falling  away 
from  the  slave  in  twelve  states  at  that 
very  moment,  in  compliance  with  the 
gradual  emancipation  laws,  and  they 
reasoned  that  exasperating  agitation 
could  only  retard  the  progress  of  the  re- 
form which  they  felt,  in  time,  must 
spread  over  all  the  states  of  the  Union 
'Ihe  examples  and  teachinirs  of  Wash- 
ington, Franklin,  and  Jetl'eison  were 
fresh  ir  mind,  and  the  grand  blessings 
of  liberty  and  equality,  now  assured  by 
the  new  Kepublic,  weie  the  thtme  of 
exultation  on  every  hand. 

Other  influences  contributed  to  allay 
apprehension  as  to  the  future  of  human 
bondage.  Napoleon  had  abolishetl  slav- 
ery in   Spain— unfortunately   his  naval 


impotence  prevented  his  making  his  de- 
cree effective  in  Cuba.  Buenos  Ay  res 
abolished  servitude  in  1813.  The  Cath- 
olic Mexican  Republic  freed  all  slaves  in 
Mexico  and  Texas.  Great  Britain  com- 
pleted the  good  work  for  all  her 
dominions,  paying  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred millions  as  indemnities  to  masters. 
This  left  only  the  monarchy  of  Brazil 
and  the  reput)lic  of  America  in  the  cate- 
gory of  slavery.  Surely  the  youngest 
nation  of  all,  consecrated  to  freedom  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  would 
mt  much  longer  tolerate  such  a  mon- 
strous contradiction  of  its  own  profes- 
sions. 

We  have  seen  the  rude  awakening  that 
was  to  put  an  end  to  these  pleasant 
dreams  by  the  hand  of  the  Calhoun 
coalition  in  the  first  half  of  the  next  de- 
cade;  how  King  Cotton  silenced  the 
last  reluctant  murmur  over  every  foot  of 
southern  soil,  and  how  the  power  of  the 
north  was  chained  to  the  car  of  slavery. 
In  view  of  the  popular  intelligence  which 
characterized  the  people  of  the  north,  of 
tree  speech,  free  schools  and  the  swift 
growth  of  its  free  institutions,  it  seems 
difficult  to  believe  that  twenty- five  jears 
of  slave  domination  had  to  be  endured 
Vjefore  that  agreement  of  (•pinion  and  act- 
ion could  be  reached  which  eventually 
took  the  form  of  the  Republican  party. 
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This  concert  of  iininilse  and  action 
was  materially  rotartied,  first  of  all, 
by  the  machinations,  the  seiliutions  and 
menacPH  of  the  slave  pi>wer  itself.  Pro- 
fessional politicians  fnuid  this  task  all 
the  more  easy  hecaiise  this  was  a  period 
of  extraordinary  development,  and  peo- 
ple were  singularly  intitlerent  to  poli- 
tics. Then  there  were  anti-slavery 
Democrats  who  ima^rinetl  thai  they  were 
still  voting  for  the  party  of  JetlVrson, 
for  as  has  already  heeu  stated,  the  Cal- 
houn slave  Democracy  masiineraded  as 
"the  party   if  JetlVrson  and  Madison!  ' 

Account  must  also  he  taken  of  An- 
drew Jackson  as  a  name  to  conjure  by. 
True,  he  had  been  raised,  not  in  Massa- 
chusetts, but  in  the  hot-bed  of  South 
Carolina  slavery.  His  moral  percep- 
tions on  the  suliject  were  therefore 
blunted,  and  he  t)ecdme  an  easy  prev  to 
the  designs  of  Calhoun.  But  he  had 
gained  tbe  most  brilliant  victory  in 
American  hi«tory,  and  he  was  a  firm 
patriot,  quick  to  resent  disloyalty,  even 
to  the  extent  of  notifying  his  old  friend 
Calhoun  that  if  nullitiers  were  to  hang 
he  would  give  him  the  head  place  in  the 
row.  A  candid  study  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son's lile  leaves  the  inevitable  convic- 
tion that,  could  he  have  foreseen  the 
tendencies  which  were  to  characterize 
the  Jacksonian  Democracy  in  after 
years,  the  nature  of  his  administration 
wDuld  have  been  greatly  inoditied.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  prestiiie  of  Jackson  en- 
tered largely  into  reluctance  in  breaking 
away  from  the  Democratic  camp. 

The  largest  single  body  favorable  to 
abolition  continued  to  act  with  the 
Whig  party  until  the  complete  commit- 
tal of  that  party  to  the  fuiiitive  slave 
law  in  1S.50  revealed  the  re;<l  tenciencies 
of  tnat  organization.  Many  anti-slavery 
voters  held  themselves  independeHt  of 
both  parties,  preferrin<r  to  select  that 
candidate  of  one  of  the  parties  who 
promised  most  in  their  favor,  and  giving 
him  their  vote.  By  this  "halance-of- 
power"  method  the  first  anti-slavery 
men  were  sent  to  Congress.  In  this 
manner  Adams  of  Massachusetts,  Slade 
of  Vermont,  Gates  of  New  York  and  Gid- 
dings  of  (»hio  were  elected  about  18-iO. 
These  were  the  first  anti-slavery  repre- 
sentatives. They  were  called  the  "Big 
Four."  In  National  matters  i;iany  of 
the  constituents  of  these  c()ng^e^8m^'n 
supported  an  indefjendt'iit  camlidate  for 
president,  knowing  that,  in  that  contest, 
their  •"balance  ol-pi>wer"  lutluence 
would,  at  least,  he  only  cast  for  naught. 

If  the  malcontents  were  slow  in  reach- 
ing a  cmmon  platform  it  must  not 
be  inferred  that,  as  time  passed,  the  in- 
terest waned.      The   contrary    is    true. 


Some  old  philosopher  has  said  that 
when  any  considerable  number  of  peo- 
ple think  alike  it  shows  that  none  of 
them  are  thinking  at  all.  Measured  by 
this  rule,  even  admitting  thatthe  people 
were  absorbed  in  their  pioneer  battles, 
and  inditlereiit  to  politics,  there  was 
great  mental  activity,  and  woefully  little 
agreement  among  the  thinkers.  Natur- 
ally there  were  extremists  who  ranted 
"not  wisely  but  too  well,"  and  accom- 
plished little. 

By  newspa[)Hr  writers  of  the  present 
ilay  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  the  begin- 
nings of  anti-slavery  effort  ascribed  to 
William  Lloyd  Garrison.  As  the  reader 
of  these  papers  already  knows,  the  first 
great  wave  of  hostility  to  slavery  had  al- 
ready accomijlished  most  beneficent 
results,  and  partially  subsided,  i)efore 
Garrisot)  whs  heard  of,  which  was  about 
1830.  He  had  been  an  anti-slavery  edi- 
tor in  Baltimore,  hut  only  entered  upon 
the  promulgation  of  his  distinctive  doc- 
trines in  his  Boston  "Liberator,"  estab- 
lished in  ]8.31.  He  was  a  prominent 
leader  in  the  first  Anti-*^lavery  Society 
which  announced  as  a  principal  of  action 
that  "We  aim  to  convince  all  our  fellow 
citizens  that  slave  holding  is  a  heineus 
crime  in  the  si^ht  of  God  and  should  be 
abandoned  ;  but  this  society  will  not 
countenance  resort  to  physical  force  even 
on  the  part  of  the  oppressed." 

The  whole  Garrison  faction  adhered  to 
this  "non-resistance"  absurdity  down  to 
the  war,  and  the  editor  of  the  "Liber- 
ator" had  countenanced  and  advocated 
many  other  "isms"  which  ran  directly 
counter  to  the  popular  standards  of  be- 
lief and  morality  These  included  such 
ultraisms  as  non-government,  perfec- 
tionism, anti-clergy,  anti-church,  anti- 
marriage,  anti-money,  spiritualism,  etc. 
Naturally  such  pure  persons  would  not 
contribute  a  cent  toward  buyintr  Fred 
Douglas,  on  the  ground  that  that  would 
be  recognizing  the  right  of  the  master. 

In  the  course  of  ten  years  the  follow- 
ing of  this  coterie  had  dwindled  down  to 
a  handful.  These  few,  however  com- 
prised some  very  able  men  whose  im- 
pulses, eliminated  from  what  were 
known  as  the  "Boston  A'agari«-s"  of  that 
day,  were  excellent.  Between  these  and 
the  party  of  WenHt-U  Phillips,  which 
had  kei)t  aloof  irnm  the  anarchistitr  hal- 
lucinations of  Gatrison  atui  confined  its 
efforts  to  the  crusade  against  slavery,  a 
sort  of  corniiroiiiise  was  made  in  1844 
by  the  adoption  of  the  following  plat- 
form : 

Resolved,  That  the  secession  from  the 
present  United  States  Government  is  the 
<iuty  of  every  Abolitionist";  and  de- 
claring further  that    "every    voter  and 
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office  holder  was  an  abettor  of  the  slave- 
holder in  his  sin."  From  that  date  for- 
ward Wendell  Phillips  devoted  his  bril- 
liant oratory  to  the  defense  of  these 
ideas.  To  brinp  the  "Liberator"  into 
alignment  with  the  npw  change  of  front 
it  bore  the  motto  :  "The  Ignited  States 
Constitution:  A  Covenant  with  Death 
and  Agreement  with  Hell,"  Garrison 
arguipg  that  it  was  "the  most  bloody 
and  Heaven-daring  arrangement  ever 
made  by  man." 

These  Northern  secession  i<leas  were 
promulgated  from  extemporized  plat- 
forms in  Northern  States,  especially  in 
New  England,  year  after  year,  but  with 
Blender  success  in  making  con- 
verts. Ttie  failure  so  to  do 
was  not,  however,  owing  to  lack 
of  ability  and  earnestness,  un  the  oth- 
er hand  the  orators  of  this  crusade  of 
extremists  comprised  such  names  as 
Parker  Pillsburv,  Stephen  S.  Foster, 
Henrv  C.  Wright,  Abbv  Kelly  and  C. 
C.  Burleigh.  These  went  back  and  forth 
in  the  world  preaching  the  wickedness 
of  slavery,  it  is  true,  but  principally,  and 
befo  e  all,  the  rottenness  of  the  Church 
and  the  Bible,  and  woe  to  the  country 
parson  whose  head  cropped  up  in  their 
preseftfe  in  defense  of  the  faith  that  was 
in  him.  His  fate  was  sealed.  Inavpry 
short  time  he  saw  his  own  picture  paint- 
ed in  blacker  colors  than  those  ot  the 
slave  holder  himself  I  was  present 
on  such  an  occasion  in  mv  bov- 
hood,  where  Abby  was  holding  forth  in 
a  Hicksite  Quaker  neighborhood.  She 
invited  debate  in  the  most  courteous 
terms.  The  local  Methodist  minister 
thougbthe  might  set  her  right  in  regar<l 
to  certain  allegations  that  had  been 
made  concerning  the  record  of  his  de- 
nomination. Not  succeeding  so  quickly 
in  this  as  could  be  desired,  and  being  a 
plHcky  man,  the  debate  lasted  all  the 
Bext  day  and  evening.  Methodism  in 
its  slavery  relations,  was  laid  bare  as 
never  before.  Even  the  minister  seemed 
to  be.  and  was  stunned  into  silence  by 
the  dooii  of  statistics  Abby  poured  forth, 
never  failing  to  quote  her  authority.  A 
lawyer  who  followed  the  minister  in  de- 
fense of  the  morality  of  voting  fared  no 
better.  In  this  cas^e  as  in  all  similar 
encounters,  statistics  and  argument  was 
easily  coupled  with  the  most  impassion- 
ed app*»al8  for  the  poor  slave. 

It  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that  even 
anti-slavery  preaciiers  closed  their 
churches  to  the  missionaries  of  such  a 
mixed  propagandism  Bur  these  zeal- 
ots, one  of  wiiom  it  was  claiiiied,  resem- 
bled Christ,  were  not  thus  to  be  held 
back.  The  more  hardy  among  them 
would  enter  at  the  Sunday   service,  and 


after  the  preliminary  ceremonies,  when 
the  serm-n  was  to  commence,  would 
rise  up  and  commence  :  "I  stand  here 
to  plead  the  cause  of  three  millions 
of  slaves,"  etc.,  etc..  Being 
invited  to  sit  down,  and,  of 
course  declining  to  do  so,  several  good 
deacons  would  naturally  carry  him  out. 
These  non-resistants  always  insisted  on 
being  carried.  Occasionally  the  deacons 
would  deposit  the  intruder  with  the  coal 
and  kindling  wood  under  the  stairs  and 
lock  him  in  so  that  the  gospel  could  be 
preached  without  further  molestation. 
Sometimes  these  unwarranted  liftings  of 
tiieir  safety-valves  got  these  people  into 
jail.  But  whetlier  in  dust-bin  or  jail,  or 
merely  barred  out.  they  posed  both 
ludicrously  and  lustily  for  the  martyr's 
crown.  Some  of  the  apostles  rather  ob- 
jected to  the  excessive  kKjuacity  of  cer- 
tain of  their  brethren  or  sisters.  On  one 
occasion  Abby  Kelly,  happening  to  ex- 
ceed the  hounds  of  propriety,  Mr.  Garri- 
son and  two  other  brethren  themselves 
carried  her  out,  when  she  cried  out:  •♦'I 
am  more  blessed  than  my  Lord  ;  he  had 
but  one  ass  to  carrv  him  and  I  have 
three." 

Had  these  efforts  been  directed  in  a 
line  parallel  to  that  in  which  the  great 
anti-slavery  current  of  the  north  had 
commenced  to  move  the  effect  would  no 
doubt  have  b^en  considerable.  True, 
slavery  was  indirectly  recognized  in  the 
Constitution,  but  how  were  these  non- 
voting non-resistants  ever  to  rrake  any 
more  impression  on  that  incident  than 
the  fly  on  the  ox's  horn  "^  And  Presby- 
terian general  assemblies,  Methodist 
conferences  and  Baptist  associations, 
instead  of  summarily  expelling  slave- 
owners from  ttieir  communion  tables  as 
they  would  so  many  thieves  and  adulter- 
ers, had  dallied  with  the  monster,  repri- 
manding the  i)ractice  in  mi'd  terms, 
but  depracating  agitation.  The  only 
denominations  that  were  squarely  on 
record  as  against  slavery  were  the  Scot- 
ti-!li  Covenanters,  Unitarians,  Univers- 
alists,  Wesleynn  Methodists,  Free  Will 
Baptists  and  Free  Presl'yterian«,  alto- 
gether cnnstitiiting  a  small  as  well  as  a 
exceedingly  diversified  fraction  of  the 
body  of  professing  Chi  istians.  Now  the 
early  pioneers  of  emancipation  and  legal 
abolition  were  almost  alwavs  devout 
Christian  men,  and  to  this  very  fact,  to 
their  moral  and  religious  convictions,  it 
is  due  that  ttiey  trave  their  influence 
against  slavery.  Seeing  that  the  reform 
which  they  so  ardentlv cherished  had  to 
actually  encouriter  resistance  from  their 
representative  ecclet-iastical  bodies  U'aa 
more  than  they  could  stand.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the   extremests 
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among  them  should  girea  willing;  ear  to 
the  plansihle  {)liilanthropy  preachtd  by 
the  Boston  dreamers. 

The  more  practical  and  far  seeinir 
leaders  of  anti-shivery  sentiineut  refused 
to  lend  themselves  to  this  crn.sade 
against  the  estabii.shed  teacliiuiis  nt  re- 
hfcjion  and  morality.  James  (r.  Biruey 
author  of  a  book  eiitilleii  '•  The  American 
Church  the  Bulwark  of  Slavery,"  re- 
mained an  Old  Schoi)l  IVesbyterian  to 
the  enil  of  his  life.  Und  .ubtediy  he  felt 
that  he  was  more  powerful  for  ^ood  in 
the  church  thau  against  it.  In  ret;aliing 
The  events  of  this  period,  questions  of 
personal  duty  are  tb.ns  seen  to  have 
been  en^'umbered  with  much  complex- 
ity. Certain  it  is  that  itjwa:?  not  fairly  to 
be  expected  that  the  aveta^'e  mural  tone 
in  these  bodies  would  be  hitrher  tlian 
that  of  individuals  composing  them, 
and  certain  it  is  also  that 
the  voting  ministers  in  these  bodies  had 
to  be  won  to  the  side  of  this  reform  just 
as  other  pe-ple  were;  and  to  their  hon- 
or, be  it  said,  the  threat  body  of  their 
number  was  ready  for  action  when  the 
proper  time  was  reached. 

The  ecclesiastical  hniikerism  oi  the 
great  Church  bodies,  domiuatf^d  a--  they 
were  by  the  clerical  repteseutatives  from 
the  commercial  centers,  was  little  re- 
garded by  independent  ministers.  In 
their  case,  and  in  that  (jf  ctiutch  members 
ge'nerally  the  erratic  campai^'ns  of  the 
sharp-tongued  apostles  of  skepticism 
were,  if  not  positively  hurtful,  at  least 
barren  of  any  good  to  the  lause  of  the 
slave.  Certainly  it  is  to  the  (tredit  of 
the  good  sense  of  the  peo[)le  of  that  day 
that  they  generally  turne<l  a  deaf  ear  to 
Garrison  who  was  reportiu:/  ai-i-ounts  of 
spiritual  juggleries  in  his  ''Liberator," 
in  which  ne  claimed  that  he  was  allowed 
to  talk  with  angels;  and  to  Henry  (J. 
Wright  who  said,  in  a  letter  to  the  '"Lib- 
erator," speaking  of  the  Christian's 
God  :  "Sucli  a  being  is  to  me  a  devil. 
What  they  call  "(jod"  is  but  an  al- 
mighty convenience  to  slave-holders, 
and  warriors,  and  their  allies." 

But  for  brazen  impudence  all  other 
performances  sink  out  of  sight  when 
compared  with  the  claitn  that  Garrison 
was  the  father,  and  the  principal  agent, 
of  the  anti  slavery  movement ;  that  not 
the  war,  but  the  heel  of  Garrison,  crush- 
ed the  abomination.  Jai'ksonian  Demo- 
cratic newspapers  certainly  have  some 
excuse  for  falling  into  such  an  error,  for 
they  hail  persisted  so  long  in  printing 
the  Sayings  and  doings  of  the 
"Come  Outer"  clique  as  the  acts 
of  Republicans  that  they  and 
their  readers  generally  came  to 
believing  the  "lie  well  stuck   to."     But 


the  same  gross  absurdity  appears,  now 
and  (hen,  by  implication  or  otherwise, 
in  Engli-ih  and  other  prints. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  everyone  knows, 
slavery  was  extinguished  't»y  agencies 
that  the  Garrinon-l'hillips  disunion  fac- 
tioM  had  fought  with  all  their  powers. 
And  this  is  true  whichever  tiorn  of  the 
dilemma  is  taken.  For  if  slavery  eui- 
c  ded  by  war,  as  it  did,  they  opposed 
war.  If  it  was  ground  between  the  up- 
per and  nether  millstone  in  the  patriotic 
elfort  to  save  the  Conslituti  in  and  the 
I'nion,  they  were  opposed  to  both  Con- 
.^^tiiutiou  and  Union.  I'tiat  patriotic  ef- 
fort owe<l  an  army-corps  to  VVhittier,  an- 
other to  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  an- 
other to  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  owed 
.-quadrons  ami  sbi[)3  to  Longfellow  and 
Bryant;  to  Cireeley  and  Birney  ;  to  John 
Wesley,  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and 
Albert  Barnes,  and  .Archbishop  Hughes 
-to  the  (iarrison- Phillips  combination, 
noihiiig;  certainly  nothing  if  we  post 
our  ledger  from  their  own  journal  entry 
as  made  by  Wendell  Phillips  in  his 
great  disunion  speech  at  Boston  .Music 
Hail,  after  secession  was  under  full 
headway,  viz  ,  on  Sunday,  January  21, 
IStil.  This  [)aragraph  will  show  Ms  en- 
tire character : 

"vSacritice  anything  to  keep  the  slave- 
holding  State.i  iti  the  Union  I  God  forbid  I 
We  will  rather  build  a  bridge  of  gold 
ami  pay  tlu^ir  toll  over  it,  accompany 
them  out  with  glad  noise  of  trumpets 
and  'speed  the  ileparting  gues's.'  Let 
them  not  stand  on  the  order  of  their  go- 
ing, but  go  at  once  !  lake  the  forts,  e  i.p- 
ty  our  arsenals  and  sub  treasuries,  and 
we  will  leu<l  them  besides  jewels  of  gold 
and  jewels  of  silver,  and  iigypt  will  be 
glad  when  they  are  departed." 

Just  at  that  moment,  when  the  rebels 
were  reaching  for  the  throat  of  the  Ke- 
public,  it  strikes  one  with  amazement 
that  such  a  treasonable  appeal  would  be 
tolerated  in  the  very  cradle  of  the  Union. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  mob  wr^s  very 
anxious  to  lynch  Phillips.  4iut  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  the  Chief  of  Po- 
lice, and  a  strong  force  of  men  stood  be- 
tween him,  and  danger  and  protected 
him  from  popular  fury.  Probably  they 
reasoned  that  the  impulses  of  the  erratic 
fartiouists  were,  alter  all,  humanitarian, 
and  that  will  be  the  considerate  judg- 
ment of  mankind.  Whether,  on  tlie 
wlifde,  they  ilid  more  good  than  harm  is 
ordinarily  regarded  as  an  open  tpiestion. 
Certainly  the  friends  of  slavery  resttic- 
tiop  cannot,  without  some  impatience, 
recall  the  stones  with  whico  these 
Northern  disunionists  blocked  their 
way.  The  latter  were  not  as  one  in  a 
hundred,  perhaps  not  one  in  a  thousand  ; 
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and  j'et  every  Democratic  pajter  in  the 
land  was  armed  witii  one  of  their  chihs 
with  wliii'h  to  heat  hack  I'nion  lufti 
frf>in  reachini:  the  l,il)erty,  tlie  Free  Se)il, 
and  the  Kepnhlican  iiiatloriu. 

Judge  William  Jay,  a  prominent  ami- 
slavery  man  saici  :  '•  Having  swdrn  to 
support  the  constitntion  of  the 
United  Stat^s         I         con;<l         nut 

bold  comnmninn  with  ai  y  poci^^ty 
that  is  scekiiii;  to  violate  it."  The  poe-t 
Whittier,  the  friend  C)f  everyliodv,  in- 
cluding Garrison,  rebuked  him  scvert-ly. 
He  says:  "If  yon  fill  youi- pa|)fr  with 
"Grahamism"  you  defraud  your  snl)- 
suhscribers."  Lewis  Tappan  said: 
"There  is  good  reason  to  l)elieve 
that  many  professed  friends  of  abolition 
would  he  here  had  they  not  l)eeu  afrail 
of  William  Lloyd  Garrison."  Emers()n 
said:  "They  are  not  good  citizens,  not 
good  mendj^-rs  of  society;  unwillingly 
they  bear  their  part  of  the  public  bur- 
dens They  do  not  even  like  to  vote 
The  filled  the  world  with  long  words  and 
long  beards."  They  spoke  of  Lincoln 
as  "The  slave  hound  of  Illinois."  What 
wonder  that  Charles  ^-umner  should  sav  : 


"An  I'mnibus  load  of  Boston  Abolition- 
ists has  done  more  harm  to  the  anti- 
slavery  cause  than  all  its  enemies." 

I'.'it  notwithstanding:  the  vexatious- 
ne>s  if  the  r.bstructions  thrown  in  the 
way  of  itie  advancing  Kepublican  col- 
uniii  liy  tiie  "conipouters,"  it  is  proba- 
ble tlnit  their  influence,  on  the  whole, 
was  salutary.  I'tiilatithropically  con- 
sidered there  iire  many  parallelisms  be- 
tween them  and  the  f^niliibitiouists  of 
t'Hl.y,  and  their  attitu<le  toward  the  Re- 
pnblii-aii  party  was  al)out  the  .same. 
Both  factions  cast  their  eyes  across  the 
lif-'l  s.-;i,  and  the  willdeniess  of  the  ever 
tdiliiiiT,  ever  changing  millions  beyond, 
and,  seeing  the  promised  land  in  all  its 
ima:.'inative  bliss  an<l  Ijeauty  in  plain 
view,  propose  to  leap  into  it  at  a  single 
bound.  .Moses'  liand  ilid  not  thus  reach 
the  coNeted  shore,  nor  did  Abraham 
Lincoln's,  uoi  shall  we. 

Both  factions  walk  upon  clouds,  and 
dream  dreams,  and  from  their  high 
moral  perches  preach  and  agitate,  and 
atiitatiou  brings  conviction,  and  convic- 
tion reform.  As  a  practical  political 
force  tlie  dreamers  are  impotent. 


CHAPTER    IX. 
James   G.    IVwnvy. 


No  political  party  will  be  intrusted 
with  substantial  power  iu  the  United 
States  which  does  not  profess  entire  de- 
votion to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 
We  have  seen  how  nuUitication  was 
crushed  by  the  hand  of  Jackson ;  how 
theGarrison  type  of  disunion  at  the  North 
was  tolerated  purely  on  the  ground  of  its 
impotence;  and  how  overt  treason  was 
put  down  by  the  armies  of  the  Union. 
Neither  the  Republican  party  or  any  of 
its  legitimate  predecessors  are  amenable 
to  any  charge  whii'h  could  ofi'end  the 
patriotic  instincts  of  the  most  ardent 
friends  of  the  Constitution.  True,  the 
early  anti-slavery  men  did  pul)lish  that 
one  of  their  objects  was  the  alulition  of 
slavery,  but  here  is  the  declaration  of 
principles  by  which  thev  were  guided 

First — The  admission  that  each  slave 
state  has  the  exclusive  right  to  legiplate 
on  its  abolition. 

Second — .Arguments   against    slavery. 
Third — In  a  Constitutional  way   to  in- 
fluence Congress   to  put  an   end  to  the 


domestic  slave  trade  (sales  of  slaves 
from  masters  in  one  state  to  masters  in 
another  state). 

Fourth — To  abolish  slavery  in  the  ter- 
ritories and  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Fifth — To  prevent  the  extension  of 
slavery  into  new  states. 

This  draft  of  principles  was  made  for 
the  Constitution  of  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  by  James  G  Birney  in 
1>.'!T.  For  the  {>urpose  of  showing  .Mr. 
F5irney"s  relations  to  the  Constitutional 
Anti- Slavery  party  of  the  United  States 
attention  is  called  to  the  following  table 
showint:  the  popular  vote  cast  by  that 
}>arty  for  president  down  to  IStiO: 

1^4•l-l;irDe» - T.ltiO 

1^44— I'.irnov 02.300 

l>>f>-V  n    Hurt'D 3iki  ooo 

j-<'>z— ,l<,h  I  1*    Hale     ].i5,90n 

IS'-i-Freiiiont l,-!4!.(»00 

ISiii— Lmcjlii ■  •..  i.yuo.ooj 

The  party  of  freedom  and  free  labor 
was  not  established  by  any  one  man. 
I  »nly  the  ijliixiest  of  zealots  lay  claim  to 
any  such  absurdity.  But  this  mtich  can 
be  said  of  James  G.  Birney;  early  consti- 
tutional ariti  slavery  eflbrt  had  no  more 
ellicient  and  devoted  cham[)ion  ;  "that 
he  saw  more  clearly  than  any  other  one 
man  ot  his  times  the  true  patti,  followed 
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it  more  closely,  kept  the  end  more  stead- 
ily in  view,  and  by  commou  reoogiiition 
ot  friends  and  eueiuies,  became,  and  re- 
mained untU  tlie  HUiiden  cio-e  of  his 
public  career,  the  trusted  and  honored 
leader  of  the  party  ot  constitutional  re- 
sistance." 

The  forward  advance  of  a  ^reat  popu- 
lar reform  may  be  presented  by  a 
narration  of  historical  se»iuences ;  or 
it  may  be  measured  by  tiie  votes  cast 
for  its  representative  candidates  at  pop- 
ular elections.  Ttiere  are,  however, 
certain  phases  in  every  sm-h  conriict 
which  can  best  lie  omprehended  by  the 
illustrations  att'ordeii  irom  personal  ex- 
perience. Willi  this  fact  in  view  I  will 
endeavor  to  place  under  the  eye  of  the 
reader  a  brief  outline  of  tliw  life  ot  Mr. 
Birney,  my  observations  beintr  founded 
on  the  book  entitled  "James  U.  Birney 
and  His  Times,"  written  by  his  son, 
Mr.  William  Hirney. 

James  G.  Birney  was  of  Scotch-Irish 
descent,  and  therefore  had  the  same 
race  characteristics  as  Andrew  Jackson, 
John  C.  Calhoun,  Horace  (ireeley,  A.  T. 
Stewart  and  others  who  have  attained 
eminence  in  the  New  World.  His  father 
came  to  this  country  a  poor  boy  in  1783, 
served  a  commercial  apprenticeship  in 
Philadelphia,  settled  in  Danville,  Ky., 
in  1788,  where,  by  dint  of  true  Scotch 
prudence  and  persistence,  coupled  with 
rare  commercial  foresight  and  ability, 
he  achieved  large  success.  After  the 
lapse  of  twenty-hve  years  he  was  re- 
puted to  be  the  wealthiest  man  in  Ken- 
tucky. He  was  connected  by  marriage, 
or  social  ties,  with  the  most  noted  fami- 
lies in  Kentucky,  comprising  in  their 
number  the  Clays  and  Breckenridges — 
Humphrey  Marshall,  Congressman,  for- 
eign Minister  and  Confederate  Major 
General,  was  his  nephew. 

He  gave  to  his  only  son,  James  Gil- 
lespie Birney,  born  February  4,  1792, 
the  best  opportunities  the  institutions  of 
the  country  afforded,  including  a  col- 
lege education  at  Princeton  and  a  legal 
course  of  three  years  in  the  oHice 
of  Mr.  A.  J.  Dallas,  a  Philadelphia 
lawyer  of  large  practice  and  reputation. 
Having  had  the  advantage,  in  his  boy- 
hood, of  a  home  life  iu  which  industry 
and  a  sound  morality  were  diligently 
inculcated,  these  rare  educational  ad- 
vantages bore  their  e.xpected  fruit — he 
returned  to  Kentucky  fully  equipped  for 
professional  life.  Shortly  after  his  arri- 
val at  home  he  was  invited  to  join  a  par- 
ty of  Henry  Clay's  friends  who  were  es- 
corting that  brilliant  orator  in  his  can- 
vass for  Congress.  During  the  month 
he  was  so  occupied  he  made  the  ac- 
qaaintance  of  the  most  promiDent  politi- 


cal leaders  in  the  state,  and  his  heart 
went  out  in  admiration  for  Mr.  Clay 
personally. 

In  the  Kentucky  of  that  day  the  "star 
of  empire"  moved,  not  westward,  but 
southward.  After  four  years  of  very  suc- 
cesshil  law  practice  at  Danville,  during 
which  period  he  had  been  a  StateHepre- 
sentative,  and  had  also  been  married,  he 
fell  in  with  the  current  and  moved  to 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  where  he  resided  from 
1S18  to  1S32,  During  his  stay  in  Ala- 
bama he  reached  the  climax  of  his  ca- 
reer as  a  jurist.  He  was  probably  un- 
surpassed by  any  lawyer  in  the  ^outh  in 
respect  to  the  importance  of  his  cases 
ami  his  revenues  as  a  lawyer.  He  mov- 
ed back  to  Danville,  Ky.,  in  1832  at  the 
solicitation  of  his  father,  who  had  be- 
come an  invalid.  About  thie  time  his 
attention  was  partially  occupied  by  fill- 
ing the  chair  of  professor  of  ancient  lan- 
guages in  Center  College.  In  1835  he  lo- 
cated in  Cincinnati  and  edited  a  paper 
during  the  next  two  years.  He  lived  in 
New  York  City  from  1837  to  184.5;  in 
Michigan  from  1845  to  1853,  and  at 
Eagleswood.  N.  J.,  from  1853  to 
November  25th,  1857,  the  date  of  his 
death.  "^ 

In  this  connection  a  singular  coinci- 
dence is  worthy  of  note.  The  Birney's 
like  Southern  gentlemen  generally, were 
fond  of  horseback  riding.  About  18.30 
the  elder  Birney  was  out  one  day  enjoy- 
ing his  favorite  recreation  and  moving 
along  at  a  good  pace.  A  gust  of  wind 
whirled  some  object  across  his  path,  the 
horse  turned  suddenly  throwing  his 
rider  heavily,  breaking  several  bones. 
Mr.  Birney  survived  the  accident  twen- 
ty years  but  never  walked  again  without 
crutches 

In  1845,  not  long  after  Mr  James  G. 
Birney's  removal  to  Michigan,  he  was, 
one  day,  taking  an  airing  on  a  spirited 
horse.  A  prairie  chicken  r-se  with  a 
whirr  from  under  the  animal's  feet,  the 
horse  shied  and  Mr.  Birney  was  hurled 
to  the  ground.  The  severe  shock  in- 
duced nervous  paralysis.  He  lived 
more  than  twelve  years,  but  was  ever 
after  an  invalid  and  a  great  sufferer. 

The  reader  will  have  been  impressed 
by  Mr.  Birney's  frequent  change  of  resi- 
dence. Being  the  heir  to  a  large  fortune, 
his  practice  having  been  very  bcrative, 
his  social  qualities  having  always  as- 
sured to  him  a  large  circle  of  admiring 
friends,  and  hisaffecticn  for  his  wife  and 
children  having  been  most  ardent,  these 
removals  will  have  to  be  acounted  for 
upon  extraordinary  grounds  and  to 
these  I  shall  now  ask  the  reader's  atten- 
tion. 
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The  well-to-do  citizens  of  Kentucky 
wtre  generally  slave  holders.  I)arin<; 
Mr.  Birney's  boyhood  the  institution 
in  Kentucky  was  actnully  churacterize*! 
bv  many  of  those  "patriarchal"  features 
which  were  suhsciiueiitlv  s)  indnstrious 
ly  cherishe<1  and  a<luiired  by  weak- 
kneed  apoloiiists  for  the  practice.  Both 
Mr.  Birney's  father  and  father-in-law 
were  in  the  category,  and  ai'onsiderable 
number  of  chattels,  comin;;;  from  ()oth 
sides  of  the  house,  fitrured  amonj;  the 
weddinir  presents.  He  kept  the  families 
so  acijuired  together  until  later  on  when, 
havini;  experienced  a  thorouijh  chanj^e 
of  heart  on  the  slavery  question,  he  set 
them  all  free  and  i;ave  Idem  comforta- 
ble settlements  in  life. 

This  chamre  of  fieart  was  a  irradual 
one.  Its  initial  impulses  took  rout  dar- 
ing the  first  anti-slavery  ajiitation  in 
thiscountry.  As  tbe  reader  of  previous 
papers  in  this  series  will  remember, 
this  agitation  was  quite  as  preva  ent  in 
the  >)order  states  as  in  the  north.  Most 
of  Mr.  Birney's  friends  and  relatives 
were  anti-slavery  men  from  conviction, 
but  slaves  were  a  great  convenience, 
and  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  day.  Even 
Patrick  Henry  said  of  slaveholders, 
"Every  thinking,  honest  man  rejects  it 
in  speculation,  but  how  few  practice  it 
from  conscientious  motives  I  Would 
any  one  believe  that  I  am  master  of 
slaves  of  my  own  parchase?  I  am  drawn 
along  by  tbe  general  inconvenience  of 
living  without  them.  I  will  not,  and 
cannot  justify  it" 

In  this  first  campaign  for  freedom 
hostility  to  slavery  was  not  unpopular. 
Before  political  ambition  seized  upon 
him,  Henry  Clay  had  shown  a  prefer- 
ence for  that  side.  The  Presbyterian 
denomination,  the  most  powerful  in 
Kentucky,  assailed  the  sin  from  almost 
every  pulpit.  It  is  neverttieless  true 
that  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent apologists  for  the  institu- 
tion with  wliom  Mr.  Birney  came  'n 
contact  in  his  youth  was,  greatly  to  this 
Kentucky  student's  surprise,  tfie  presi- 
dent of  Princeton  College.  There  can, 
however,  be  no  doubt  that  the  seeds  of 
hostdity  to  slavery  were  sown  in  his 
heart  and  conscience   during  his  youth. 

In  the  field  of  national  politics  both 
parties  in  Kentucky  were  under  the 
managem^-nt  of  very  able  leaders.  At 
their  head  was  Henry  Clay.  The  re- 
wards of  professional  life  were  very  slen- 
der as  compared  with  such  as  were  at- 
tainable in  the  newer  and  more  produc- 
tive states  bordering  on  tlie  (iulf  of 
Mexico.  Impelled  by  these  considera- 
tions Mr.  Birney  purchased  a  cotton 
plantation    in    Alabama   and    fixed    his 


residence  at  Huntsville,  in  that  state. 
His  cotton  experiment  was  of  short 
duration.  The  protital)le  cultivation  of 
the  cotton  plant  by  slave  labor  necessi- 
tated a  state  of  abject  discipline  to  which 
his  slaves  had  not  been  accustomed. 
He  ((juld  not  tolerate  the  imposition  of 
the  tiarsh  restrictions  employed  by  over- 
seers of  other  plantations.  After  losing 
a  large  share  of  his  fortune  in  the  eflbrt 
to  raise  cotton  by  "patriarchal" slavery, 
he  gave  up  the  business  and  addicted 
himself  entirely  to  his  law  business. 
In  tliis  field  he  had  no  difficulty  in  re- 
gaining more  money  than  he  hart  lost, 
besides  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  bar  of  North  Alabama. 

In  his  new  home  Mr.  Birney  bad 
been  brought  face  to  face  with  African 
slavt-ry  in  its  worst  phases,  and  he  be- 
came more  profoundly  impressed  than 
ever  with  the  conviction  that  his  duty 
lay  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
colored  race  in  America.  In  obedience 
to  this  view  he  supported  John  Quincy 
Adams  for  President.  General  Jack- 
son was  a  large  property  owner  in 
Alabama,  and  was  the  most  popnlar 
man  in  'he  State.  Mr.  Birney  under- 
stood the  situation  and  accepted  the 
consequences. 

Impelled  by  his  sense  of  duty  to  the- 
slave,  as  well  as  to  the  general  interests 
of  the  country,  he  stumped  the  state  for 
John  Quincy  Adams,  knowing  that  such 
advocacy  would  extinguish  all  hope  of 
political  preferment  in  Alabama.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  withdrew  from  pelitics 
after  Jackson's  election. 

He  had  been  twice  elected  to  the  State 
Legislature  and  had  obtained  the  pass- 
age of  laws  which  greatly  ameliorated 
the  condition  of  the  slave.  With  Jack- 
sou's  election  these  were  protBotly  re- 
pealed. He  was  also  known  to  be  in  fa- 
vor of  a  gradual  emancipation  lar. 
These  facts,  taken  in  connection  with  his 
influence  and  high  standing,  pointed  to 
him  as  a  desirable  man  tor  the  poet  of 
airent  of  the  American  Colonization  So- 
ciety, an  organization  in  which  many 
anti-slavery  men,  north  and  south,  had 
merged  their  hojies  of  success.  Diring 
the  next  year,lK.J2-38,he  lectured  in  hun- 
dreds of  churches.  He  was  generally 
well  received  by  ministers,  being  him- 
self a  devout  member  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church.  As  the  result  of  his  labors 
about  150  emancipated  slaves  were  col- 
lected at  New  Orleans  and  sent  to  Libe- 
ria in  the  brig  Ajax  in  April,  1833. 

Seeing  that  the  gifts  of  anti- 
slavery  men  were  frittered  away 
without        any  adequate         resnlt, 

he  shortly  afterwards  dissolved  hie  con- 
nection with  the  society.    He  even  pre- 
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pared  an  open  letter  takinp  ground 
against  the  colonization  scheme  as  a 
renaedy  for  slavery.  Thi^  w;h  piih- 
lisheri  generally  throughout  the  L'ni'ed 
States  and  estaMished  his  reputati)n  in 
the  North  as  a  tirin  and  able  friend  of 
thecau-<eof  freedom. 

About  IS32  Mr.  Birney  coni;eived  the 
idea  that  Kentucky  was  ripe  for  the 
adoption  of  gradual  emancipation,  need- 
ing only  well  directed  organized  effort 
for  the  accomplishment  of  so  grand  a 
work.  He  fixed  his  resilience  in  Dan- 
ville, where  his  return  was  hailed  with 
great  SHtisfaction.  He  personally  knew 
most  of  the  })rominent  clerkivmen  and 
politicians  in  the  State.  The  reccjrd  of 
his  labors  dnring  the  next  two  years 
would  till  a  hook.  He  spoke  from  hun- 
dreds of  platforms  and  lectured  from 
hundreds  of  pulpits.  His  pen  was  busy 
and  hia  writings  were  voluminous  and 
powerful.  He  shrank  from  no  sacrifice 
of  time  and  means.  Bv  the  end  of  the 
first  year  this  noble  effort  bore  fruit  in 
the  promise  of  approaching  snccess. 
Daring  the  following  year  tlie  reaction- 
ary wave  of  the  newli'  organized  Jack- 
son-Calhoun Uemocracv  r  jlled  over  the 
State  and  drowned  the  anti-slavery 
cause  hopelessly.  Mr.  Birney  was  even 
warned  against  the  expediency  of  estab- 
lishing an  emancipation  paper  at  Dan- 
ville, a  thing  which  he  had  hoped  to  do 
to  aid  him  in  the  advocacy  of  flis  cause. 
Following  this  crisis  he  resolved  to  es- 
tablish his  proposed  journal  at  Cincin- 
nati. 

Among  the  names  that  have  occurred 
in  this  sketch  the  reader  will  easily  have 
recognized  those  of  personages  who  were 
politically  powerful  then,  and  who  sub 
sequently  became  important  props  to  the 
Democratic  and  Whig  parties,  to  the 
slave  power,  and  even  to  the  rebel 
Confederacy.  A  strange  locality  in  which 
to  seek  one  who  was  to  lay  the  corner 
stone  of  that  party  which  was  destined 
one  day  to  overwhelm  the  party  of  slave- 
ry in  a  conflict  that  should  not  end  until 
the  system  of  slavery  itself  had  been  ut- 
terly destroyed. 

Mr.  Birney  had  made  one  extended 
trip  through  the  free  states  in  the  course 
of  which  he  was  everywhere  received 
with  the  honors  due  to  a  distinguished 
guest.  He  had  spoken  upon  many 
northern  platforms  and  was  already  a 
recognized  leader  of  constitutional  anti- 
slavery  sentiment.  He  had  freed  his 
slaves  and  settled  them  comfortably  in 
life.  He  had  made  greater  sacrifices  to 
t^^e  cause  then  an;'  white  citizen  of  the 
Republic.  In  the  farther  etl'ort  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  to  which  hia  life  had 
been  consecrated  he  was  now  to  estab- 


lish and  conduct  a  journal  on  the  free 
soil  of  Ohio.  Surely  cooperation  and 
sympathy  wouM  hold  up  the  hands  of 
tfiis  fervent  apostle  of  free  labor  and  free 

thought. 

When  he  moved  to  CincMunati,  in  the 
fall  of  Is;!),  it  was  known  that  fie  would 
publish  a  i)aper  callrd  the  "Pfiilan- 
thropist."  The  announcteinent  was 
gieeted  in  the  rudest  terms  V)y  the  press 
L'en*-rallv,  and  by  that  of  Cincinnati  in 
{)articular.  Tfie  most         moder- 

ate statement         was        that        of 

Prentice's  Louisville  Journal:  "We 
have  little  doubt  that  his  othce 
will  be  torn  down,  but  we  trust  that  Mr. 
Birney   will  receive  no  personal  harm." 

He  was  unal)le  to  tret  a  suitable  office 
and  the  open  hostility  to  him.  led  as  it 
was  by  the  Mayor  and  city  officials,  de- 
cided him  to  tret  out  the  p4per  tempor- 
arily at  New  Richmond,  a  village  twenty 
miles  up  the  river.  He  took  the  ground 
that  "liberty  and  slavery  cannot  con- 
tinue to  live  in  jtixraposition."  He  ar- 
ijued  that  such  ell'orts  as  he  was  making 
in  the  "Pliilauthropist"  were  ahsohitely 
neciessary  for  the  preservation  of  liberty 
in  the  free  states.  He  urged  all  Aboli- 
tionists to  vote;  "virtuous  prinWples 
cannot  exist  wiihont  corresponding  ac- 
tion." He  plead  the  cause  of  the  slave, 
but  he  did  not  omit  the  cause  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union.  His  prac- 
tical line  '^f  action  was  to  get  a  balance 
of  power  in  Congress  suflQcient  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  slavery  into  new  ter- 
ritory. 

On  January  22,  lS3(j,  all  the  Cincin- 
nati papers  except  the  Oazette  contain- 
ed most  inflimnaorv  articles  against 
Mr.  Birney  personally,  calling  a  meeting 
for  the  evening  of  that  day.  A  perfect 
mob  was  in  attendance  and  several 
harauiiues  strongly  redolent  with  ej)!- 
thets  of  very  unsavory  character  applied 
to  Mr.  Birney  had  been  made  when  au 
incident  occurred  which  was  thus  re- 
lated by  the  Gazette  on  the  following 
morning : 

"A  good  lookintr  man,  past  the  merid- 
ian of  life,  with  hair  somewfiat  grav, 
hero  arose  and  said  :  'My  name  is  Bir- 
ney; may  I  l)e  heard?'  The  audience 
was  confounded  by  such  a 
request  coming  from  such  a 
source.  Recovering  from  their  surprise 
at  the  calm  fearlesness  of  the  man  who 
dared  to  stand  unarmed  in  the  midst  of 
his  enemies,  one  cried  out,  "Down  with 
him,"  others  cried  "Kill  him,"  others 
cried  "Tar  and  feather  him."  At  tfiis 
stage  General  Lytle,  who  had  great  iu- 
thieuce  with  the  mob,  rose  and  at  the 
top  of  his  voice  cried,  "Hear  before  you 
strike." 
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Once  on  the  platform  Mr.  Birney 
quickly  exposed  the  iliU'ereuce  between 
his  policy  and  that  of  disunion  ahitlition. 
Havinjr  yaiued  the  ear  of  the  audience 
he  delivered  onn  (>f  the  most  powerful 
appeals  in  hehall  of  Irt^e  speech,  and  of 
the  rni(,n,  ever  heard  in  Cincinnati. 
He  went  home  unmolested,  and  the  up- 
wards of  tiltv  well-loaded  guns  he  liad 
not  in  readiness  for  the  mob  were  not 
brought  into  recjuisition.  Personally,  he 
was  throughout  nis  life  treated  with  that 
deference  which  personal  courage  al- 
ways exacts. 

In  the  follow  in_ir  March  he  moved  his 
press  to  Cincinnati.  On  July  12  a  mid- 
night mob  tore  out  his  presses,  broke 
them  up  and  threw  them  into  the  river. 
The  moll  then  lieid  an  indiiznation  meet 
ing  at  which  t  tie  mayor  of  the  citv  spoke. 
He  said:  "We  have  done  enough  for 
one  night.  The  abolitionists  themselves 
must  be  convinced  by  this  time  what 
public  sentiment  is,  and  that  it  will  not 
do  any  longer  to  disregard,  or  set  it  at 
naught." 

Public  sympathy  llowed  in  to  Birney 
in  large  volume.  He  wrote  in  Novem- 
ber, "The  great  mnjority  of  the  ueople 
are  sound  on  free  discussion  and  a  free 
press*'' 

During  his  residence  in  Cincinnati 
many  persons  received  their  first  anti- 
slavery  impulses  from  him.  Among 
others  who  frequented  his  house  was  a 
young  lawyer  named  Salmon  P.  Chase. 
The  latter  joined  the  Liberlv  party  in 
ISil;  having  adopted  Mr.  Biruey's  opin- 
ions on  slavery  iu  1836. 

Mr.  Birney  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
lecturing  throuiih  the  State  and  on  sev- 
eral of  these,  oceasions  nad  long  confer- 
ences with  Joshua  K.  (iiddings  who,  a 
few  years  later,  was  elected  to  Congress. 
He  also  published  many  iiampiilets. 
His  scholarly  style  and  moderate  tone 
gained  him  a  laru'e  and  attentive  hear- 
ing. Amoug  these  documents  was  one 
entitled  "The  American  Church,  the 
Buhvark  of  slavery  "  He  was  a  cnn- 
eieteut churchman,  but  that  did  n^.t  pre- 
vent him  from  exposing  and  smiting 
down  error  wtierever  found.  His  theory 
was  to  build  up.  and  build  better,  not  to 
tear  down  and  destroy.  He  visite<i  and 
counseled  with  more  minisie  s  than  any 
man  of  his  lime  He  establishe'1  frater- 
nal relations  with  editors  generally.  He 
visited  and  labored  with  nearly  all  the 
legislative  bodies  of  the  North. 

With  the  work  I  set  out  to  do  in  'Ids 
chapter  barely  commenced  I  am  c)!!! 
pelled  to  bring  these  remarks  to  a  con- 
chision.  Obedient  to  ttie  rei]uest  of 
anti-slavery  leaders, Mr.  Birney  tixed  his 
residence  in  New  York  where  his  labors 


co\ild  be  made  more  effective.  During 
the  next  live  years  auxiliary  anti-slavery 
societies  increased  to  the  number  of 
nearly  two  thousand.  Through  these 
the  do-^uments  provided  by  the  Central 
executive  couuiittee,  of  which  he  was 
chairman,  got  a  wide  reading.  Erabar- 
rassments  growing  out  of  the  Boston  dis- 
union abol  tion  propagandism  were  a 
con&tant  source  of  vexation  and  weak- 
ness. His  tight  was  not  more  against 
slavery  than  against  secession  in  the 
Norih.  His  heart  was  always  full  of 
hope  for  his  country — the  hope  that  sla- 
very would  be  destroyed  and  the  Union 
preserved  by  the  enlightened  use 
of  the  freeman's  weapon,  the 
ba  lot.  We  have  already  seen 
that  death,  induced  bv  an  accident,  pre- 
vented his  seeing  the  fulfillment  of  both 
the  desires  so  fervently  cherished  by 
him,  not  by  means  of  the  ballot,  but  by 
budets. 

The  fathers  of  anti-slavery  gave  to 
Mr  l)irney  all  the  honors  they  could  be- 
stow. These  were  few  in  number. 
Their  honors  were  freighted  with  no 
other  recompense  than  heavy  burdens. 
Twice  he  was  voted  for  for  President. 
These  were  volunteer  tributes  to  his 
worth,  neither  sought  nor  declined. 
On  the  last  of  these  occasions,  in  1844, 
had  Mr.  Birney 's  vote  of  •i2,300  been 
addeil  to  Mr.  Clay's  the  latter  would 
have  carried  New  York  staie  and  been 
elected  to  the  Presidency.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Mr.  Birney's  support  was  sub- 
tracted from  b  >th  the  Whig  and  Demo- 
cratic parties. 

Ttiat  the  Birney  vote  in  1844  was  not 
twice  as  large  was  due  to  a  roorback 
concocted  somewhere  in  Michigan,  and 
which  had  barely  time  to  become  well 
circulated  by  election  day.  thus,  in  the 
absence  of  telegrajrhs,  giving  no  time 
for  denial  or  reply.  This  Burchardism 
got  its  widest  publication  in  the  New 
York  I'libune,  Mr.  Greeley  beititi  an  ar- 
dent Clay  man.  For  thi-i  performance 
Mr.  Greeley  was  taken  to  task  by  Mr. 
Birney.  As  one  result  of  the  inter- 
view .Mr.  Greeley  gave  orders  that  .Mr. 
Birne.\  's  name  should  never  again  be 
printed  in  his  paper.  Reinembering 
the  con-picuous  parr  taken  by  the 
Tribune  in  the  formation  and  his- 
lory  of  ttie  Kepub'ican  party 
the  reader  will  ensily  t)elieve  that  the 
persistent  compliance  with  .Mr.  Gree- 
ley's onler  has  had  the  effect  of  obscur- 
ing the  relative  merit  of  .Mr.  Birney  as 
one  of  the  earliest  ami  stanricliest  cham- 
pions of  Constitutional  .-v  bolition. 

Many  other  men  were  equally  devoted 
to  this  great  work  of  rousii  g  the  country 
and  uniting  the   suflrages  of  the  people 
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against  the  aKgreasions  of  the  slave  pow- 
er. Scores  of  names  are  worthy  to  stand 
side  by  side  with  that  of  James  G.  Bir- 
ney,  though  no  other  one  of  those  most 
prominent,  came  up  out  of  slavery  and 
slave  hoUiing.  And  now  that  we  can 
boast  of  a  Republic  undehled  by  slavery, 


and  a  Nation  of  freemen,  it  is  most  meet 
that  we  do  not  lose  sijiht  of  those  noble 
men  who,  liy  their  example,  by  their 
teachings,  and  by  the  consecration  of 
their  lives,  hiid  the  foundations  of  that 
permanent  peace  whicli  dawned  upon 
the  redeemed  Union  at  Apoomattox. 


CHAPTHR    X. 

The    Litcratui-c:    of    l-'rccdoni. 


My  purpose,  as  the  reader  of  this 
aeries  of  articles  is  well  aware,  has 
been  to  exhibit  the  causes  which  gave 
birth  to  the  Republican  party.  In  the 
briefest  form  the  party  came  into  ex 
istence  as  a  means  of  defense  against 
the  aggressions  of  the  slave  power  which 
employed,  as  its  political  instrument, 
the  Democratic  party.  It  will  be  profit- 
able to  once  more  enumerate  the  mile- 
stones that  were  set  up  in  the  history  of 
this  gigantic  popular  struggle,  as  fol- 
lows : 

First — The  Constitution  amply  guar- 
anteed the  rights  of  citizens,  with  the 
single  exception  that  it  gave  to  slave- 
holders an  added  enumeration  equal  to 
three  fifths  of  their  slaves — it  recognized 
the  actual  status  af  slavery.  Out  of  this 
exception  grew  the  disunion  faction  of 
the  North. 

Second — During  the  first  twenty-five 
years  of  the  Republic  the  moral  senti- 
ment of  the  country  was  against  slavery. 
This  feeling  was  made  manifest  in  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  forbidding  slavery 
north  of  the  Ohio  ;  in  the  emancipation 
of  blaves  in  the  Northern  states,  and  in 
the  abolition  of  slave  importation. 

Third — The  invention  of  the  cotton  gin 
gave  a  new  and  powerful  impetus  to 
slavery. 

Fourth — The  first  National  conflict  was 
terminated  by  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise in  182U,  prohibiting  slavery  in  all 
of  the  Louisiana  purchase  except  the 
state  of  Missouri. 

Fifth — The  organization  of  the  mod- 
ern Democratic  party  in  1830  1836,  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  placing  the  Fed- 
eral power  iu  the  hands  of  the  slave  in- 
terest, this  being  immediately  followed 
bv  tfie  eztioctioa  of  free  speech  in  the 
tioutb. 


Sixth  —  Annexation  of  Texas  and  the 
Mexican  war  in  1845. 

Seventh — Passage  of  the  fugitive-siave 
law  in  1850. 

Eighth — Repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise, and  the  Kansas-Nebraska  law 
in  ls,">4. 

Ninth — Dred  Scott  decision,  1857. 

Contrasting  the  Free  Soil  vote  of  155,- 
900,  cast  for  John  P.  Hale  in  1852,  and 
the  po[)ular  vote  pf  1,.';41,000,  cast  for 
John  C.  Fremont  in  185ti,  only  four 
years  later,  many  persons  have  made 
iiaste  to  ascribe  this  sudden  growth  of 
anti-slavery  sentiment  entirely  v^o  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  outrages  of  1854.  This 
is  a  very  shallow  view  to  take.  The  re- 
peal of  the  Missouri  Compromise  was 
only  the  eharp  point  that  pricked  the 
cancerous  abscess  of  slavery  which  had 
rooted  itself  deeply  into  the  preceding 
generation  of  our  political  tnstory.  The 
ugly  sore  had  been  healed  over  in  17S7, 
and  again  in  ls20,  but  the  infection  re- 
mained. It  diffused  itself  through  the 
whole  body  politic,  increasing  iu  viru- 
lence from  year  to  year,  only  to  be  final- 
ly eliminated  by  the  awful  surgery  of 
civil  war. 

TliHt  a  change  of  front  of  majestic 
sweep  was  made  by  northern  voters  be- 
tween 1854  and  1860  is  very  true,  and 
it  is  not  doubtful  that  the  phenomenon 
was  directly  precipitated  by  the  Mis- 
souri reiieal  and  the  Dred  Scott  deci- 
sion. 1  will  now  ask  attention  to  certain 
influences  of  a  more  general  character, 
which,  daring  the  previous  (juarter  of  a 
century,  had  been  at  work  preparing  the 
moral  and  intellectual  soil  of  the  United 
States  for  the  growth  of  that  power 
which  was  to  eave  the  Nation  and  make 
us  a  free  people. 

Some  old  philosopher  once  said  :  Let 
me  make  the  ballads  of  a  people  and  I 
care  not  who  makes  the  Nation's  laws. 
In  these  later  times  the  daily  paper, 
supplemented  by  railroad  and  telegraph, 
has  almost  succeeded  in  bahishing  those 
condit  ions  of  domestic  simplicity  which 
once  rendered  the  ballad  an  implement 
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of  such  power.  In  this  respect  the  gen- 
eral situation  has  undergone  a  material 
change  since  the  years  when  tiie  inspir- 
ing songs  of  Whittier,  of  Longfellow  and 
Bryant  were  first  given  to  the  puhlic. 
These  productions  depicted  slavery  as 
it  actually  existed.  They  seized  upoB 
its  cruel  features,  its  inhumanities,  and 
pictured  them  in  a  coloring  that  deeply 
impressed  the  soul.  By  way  of  illustra- 
tion I  quote  from  a  few  poems,  making 
room  for  only  a  few  stanzas.  This  is 
part  of  a  poem  from  the  pen  of  Whit- 
tier; 

THE  FAKEWELL 

0>-  A     VIRCIMA   SI,  \\  K  MdlUKR  TO   HKR  DAltillTERS, 

>oi-ii  IN  ro  >(.A  vki:y. 
Gone,  gone,— sold  and  gone. 
To  the  rit-e  swamp  dauk  and  lone, 
Where  the  slave  whip  eea  ele<s  swings, 
Where  the  iioisesoiue  insect  stings. 
Where  the  fever  demon  strews 
Poison  with  the  tailing  dews, 
Woere  the  sickly  funtjeams  Klare 
Through  the  hot  anU  misty  air,— 
lione,  gone,  sold  and  gone, 
io  the  riee-swaiEji  dank  and  lone, 
From  Virginia's  hiils  and  water.s, — 
Woe  is  me,  my  stolen  daughters! 

Gone,  gone,— told  and  gone, 

To  the  rice  swamp  dank  and  lone. 

There  no  mother's  eye  is  near  thein, 
Theie  uo  mother's  ear  can  hear  them, 
Nevfer,  when  the  torturing  la?h 
Heaiijs  their  bnck  with  many  a  gtsh. 
Shall  a  muther's  kindness  bless  them. 
Or  a  mother's  arm  caress  them. 

Gone,  gone,  etc. 

Gone,  gone,— sold  and  gone. 

To  the  rice  swamp  dank  and  lone, 
Toiling  through  the  weary  day. 
And  at  night  the  ^poiKr■s  prey. 
0,  that  they  had  earlier  died, 
tieeping  calmly  side  by  side. 
W  here  the  tyrant's  power  is  o'er. 
And  the  fetter's  gall  no  more. 

(ione,  gone,  etc. 


The  following  simple  picture,  drawn 
by  Longfellow,  had  a  wide  reading  when 
it  first  appeared  ; 

THEQUADRnON  GIRL. 

The  Slaver  in  the  broad  lagoon 

Lay  moored  with  idle  sail; 
He  waited  for  the  rising  moon. 

And  tor  the  evening  gale. 

Under  the  shore  his  'oat  was  tied 

And  all  her  li.-tless  crew 
Watched  the  alligator  slide 

Into  the  still  bayou. 

Odors  of  orange  flowers  and  spice 
Reached  tbem  fr  'm  time  to  time, 

Lik"  airs  that  breathe  from  Paradise 
Upon  a  world  of  crime. 

The  Planter  under  his  roof  of  thatch, 
fcmoked  thoughttully  and  slow; 

The  ^laver's  ihumb  was  on  the  latch. 
He  teemed  in  haite  ij  go. 

He  said,  "My  thip  at  anchor  rides 

In  jonder  broad  lagoon; 
I  only  wait  ihe  evening  tides. 

And  the  rising  of  the  moon." 


Before  them,  with  her  face  upraised. 

In  timid  attitu<ie. 
Like  one  half  curious,  h%lf  amazed, 

A  Quadrojn  iiiaideu  stood. 

Her  eves  were  large,  and  full  of  light. 

Her  arms  and  neck  were  bare; 
No  garm"ntfhe  wore  but  a  kirtle  bright. 

And  her  own  long,  raven  hair. 

And  on  her  lips  there  played  a  smile 

A.I  holy,  meek,  and  faint. 
As  lights  iQ  some  cathedral  aisle. 

The  features  of  a  saint. 

"The  soil  is  barren,  the  farm  ii  old," 

The  thoughtful  planter  said; 
Then  looked  upon  the  Slaver's  gold. 

And  then  upon  the  maid. 

His  heart  within  him  was  at  strife 

With  such  accursed  gain«: 
For  he  knew  whote  passions  gave  her  life, 

V>  hose  blood  wcs  in  her  veins. 

But  the  voice  of  nature  was  too  weak: 

He  took  the  glittering  gold! 
Then  pule  as  death  grew  the  maiden's  cheek. 

Her  bands  as  icy  eold. 

The  Slaver  led  her  from  the  door. 

He  jed  her  by  the  hand. 
To  be  his  slave  and  paramour 

In  a  strange  and  distant  land! 


Here  are  a  few  stanzas  from  another 
poem  of  Longfellow's: 

Id  the  dark  fens  of  the  Dismal  Swamp 

The  hunt<-d  negro  lay: 
He  siw  the  fire  of  t  e  midnight  camp. 
And  heard  at  times  the  horse  s  tramp. 

And  a  bloodhi-und's  distant  bay. 

Where    the   will-o'-the-wisps     and    glow-worms 
phine. 

In  bulirush  and  in  brake; 
Where  waving  mosses  shroud  the  pine. 
And  cedar  grows,  and  toe  poisonous  vine 

Is  spotted  like  the  snake; 

A  poor  old  slave,  infirm  and  lamo, 

Great  t^car*  deformed  his  f^ce; 
On  his  foiehead  he  b  re  the  brand  of  shame. 
And  the  rag4  that  hid  his  mangled  frame 

Were  the  liverj-  of  disgrace. 


The  following  is   taken   from  a  poem 
by  William  Cullen  Bryant: 

'     '    *    *    •    Thou  wert  enthroned  of  late. 
And  they  by  whom  the  Nations  laws  were  made. 
And  thev  who  filled  its  judgmeot-seats  obeyed 
Thy  maDd^te,  rigid  as  the  will  of  fate. 
Fierce  men  at  thy  r  ght  hand. 
With  gesture  of  command. 
Gave  forth  the  word  that  none  might  dare  gain- 
say; 
And  grave  and  reverend  ones,  who  loved  thee 
not. 
Shrank  from  thy  presence  in  blank  dismay 

Choked  do*n,  unuttered.the  rebellious  thought; 
While  meaner  crowds,  mingling  with  thy  train. 
Proved  irom  the  book  of  (iod,  thy  right  to  reign. 

Well  was  thv  doom  deserved;  thou  didst  not  spare 
Life's  tenderesr.  ties,  but  cruelly  didst  part 
Husband  and  wife,  and  from  the  mother's  heart 
Didst  wrest    her  children,  deaf  to  shriek    and 
Thy  inner  lair  became 
The  haunt  of  guilty  shame; 
Thy   lash  dropped   blood;  the  murderer  at    thy 
side. 
Showed  his  red  hands,  nor  feared  the  vengeance 
due. 
Thou  didst  sow  e.irth  with  crimes,  and  far  and 
wide, 
A  hirvest  of  uncounted  miseries  grew. 
Until  the  measure  of  thy  sins  at  latit 
Was  full,  and  then  the  avenging  bolt  was  oast  I 
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Could  the  gems  of  lyric  art  which 
dropped  from  the  pens  of  the  anti-slav- 
ery poets  have  been  placed  under  the 
eyes  of  all  the  people  the  growth  of  free 
sentiment  would  have  been  greatly  hast- 
ened. But  the  slave  power  was  in  the 
ascendancy,  and  its  venal  Democratic 
press,  with  here  and  there  a  rare  excep- 
tion, was  hermetically  sealed  to  all  liter- 
ature of  that  character. 

In  using  the  term  anti-slavery  poets  I 
do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  slavery  liad 
any  poets.  The  very  terms  imply  an 
absurdity.  True  poetry  is  the  voice  of 
nature  ;  it  cannot  V)e  the  vehicle  of  that 
which  runs  counter  to  laudable  purpose 
and  humane  aspiration.  And  if  these 
songs  01  freedom,  and  satires  on  whips 
and  chains,  did  fail  to  reach  thousands 
of  eyes  of  those  whose  hearts  would 
have  given  glad  lodgment  and  «4uick 
response,  they  nevertheless  obtained  a 
popularity  that  powerfully  widened  and 
strengthened  the  wave  of  (ronviction 
which  tooK  form  in  the  Kepublican 
platform  of  l85(i.  t.'an  any  American 
repress  u  feeling  of  satisfaction  at  the 
thought  that  his  own  countrymen  have 
blessed  mankind  with  the  precious 
riches  of  these  inspiring  tributes  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  '.'  And  is  tnat  not  a  par- 
donable pride  which  exults  in  the 
achievements  of  that  political  power  in 
th£  building  up  of  which  the  grandest 
poets  of  the  New  World  must  be  as- 
signed the  first  place? 

The  higher  prose  literature,  such  as 
cleaves  to  the  world's  book-stielves,  is 
also  inseparably  wedded  to  Liberty.  It 
disdains  bondage  of  every  sort.  It  can- 
not be  conceived  of  as  the  handmaid  of 
slavery.  The  south  had  no  literature, 
and  did  not  want  any.  Governor  Wise, 
of  Virginia,  thanked'  God  that  his  state 
had  so  few  newspapers.  Either  the 
New  York  Tribune,  or  the  New  York 
Herald,  of  1850,  had  an  aggretrate  circu- 
lation more  than  double  that  of  all  news- 
papers of  Virginia,  and  many  thousands 
larger  than  all  the  papers  of  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Florida,  Georgia 
and  North  Carolina  combined.  In  North 
Carolina  one  in  seven  white  people 
could  not  read  ;  the  proportion  in  Con- 
necticut was  one  in  five  luindred  and 
sixty  eight. 

Other  slave  holders,  however,  recog- 
nizeii  their  weakness  and  the  power  of 
literature  and, as  usual  "called  a  conven- 
tion," this  time  at  Savannah.  It  was 
declared  that  "it  is  important  that  the 
South  should  have  a  literature  of  her 
own  todefend  her  principles  and  rights." 
The  thought  of  a  literature  produ:ed  by 
the  fiat  of  a  convention  ;  of  a  literature 
proc«oding  from    brains     imbruted   by 


contact  with  bludgeon  and  slave  hound, 
was  an  actual  curiosity  and  provoked 
nothing  but  satire.  A  Southerner  wrote 
of  this  efforc :  "Their  literature  could 
easily  be  written  on  a  child's  smooth 
palm  and  leave  space  enough  for  its  fun- 
eral oration  and  epitaph  " 

From  tirst  to  last  the  literature  that 
deserved  perpetuation  has  been  pro- 
duced by  those  who  left  their  testimony 
against  human  enslavement.  It  is  t-ue 
that  among  these  are  comprised  Jeffer- 
son and  other  eminent  Southerners  of 
the  early  days.  Could  these  men  have 
returned  to  the  South  of  ISiO  in  the 
tlesh  they  would  have  been  pounced 
up(m  with  bowie  knives  and  pistols. 
Said  a  distinguished  Representative  in 
Congress  :  "I  dial  lege  any  man  to  show 
me  a  single  patriot  of  the  Revolutionary 
war  who  was  in  favor  of  slavery." 

The  times  to  which  we  refer  were  in- 
deed propitious  for  the  creation  of  that 
noljle  literature  which  .-inte-dated,  and 
powerfully  aided  in  building  the  Kepub- 
icaii  fabric.  Lafayette  liad  said:  "I 
Would  never  have  tirawn  my  sword 
in  the  cause  of  America  if  I  could 
have  conceived  that  thereby  I  was 
founding  a  land  of  slavery."  > 

England  had  banished  slavery  from 
the  last  of  her  possessions 

Brougham  had  said  :  "Tell  me  not  of 
rights — talk  not  of  the  property  of  the 
planter  in  his  slaves.  I  deny  the  right; 
I  acknowledge  not  the  property.  There 
is  a  law  above  all  human  enactments, 
and  by  that  law,  unchangeable  and 
eternal,  while  men  despise  fraud,  and 
loathe  rapine,  and  abhor  blcod,  they 
stiall  reject  with  indignation  the  wild 
and  gudty  phantasy  that  man  can  hold 
property  in  man." 

Curran  had  said:  "No  matter  what 
complexion  an  Indian  or  an  African  sun 
man  have  burnt  upon  him  ;  no  matter 
in  what  disastrous  battle  his  liberty  may 
have  been  cloven  down  ;  no  matter  in 
what  solemnities  he  may  have  been  de- 
voted upon  the  altar  of  slavery,  the  mo- 
ment he  touches  the  soil  of  Britain  the 
altar  and  the  god  sink  together  in  the 
dust." 

And  Cowper  had  sung: 

"iliivos  cannot  breathe    the   air  of   EDRl;ind;if 

their  lungs 
Recoivp  ouri'ir,  that  moment  th<»y  are  free 
They  touch  our  country  an  i  their  bhackles  fdll 

How  mnst  such  words  aa  these, uttered 
about  183:},  like  double-edged  swords, 
have  cut  deep  wounds  into  the  hearts  of 
the  slavery-hating  sons  of  the  Great  Re- 
public I  But  the  record  will  show  that 
during  the  next  twenty-five  years  at 
least  in  the  North,  the  intelligence,  and 
scholarship,   and  conBciences  of  those 


not  yet  debauched  by  the  political  slave 
power,  responded  to  auch  noble  eenti- 
ments  in  a  manner  not  unworthy  the 
freedom- loving  lineage  of  her  sons.  And 
it  has  invariably  been  the  case  that 
where  great  words  were  to  be  spoken 
some  American  was  at,  hand  and  equal 
to  the  task.  July  4th  is  inseparably 
connected  with  Ihoinas  Jefferson's  im- 
mortal declaration,  a  literary  composi- 
tion that  18  fit  to  take  rank  with  Broug- 
ham's orCurran's  masterpieces.  Wash- 
ington has  left  us  his  farewell  address. 
When  the  loyalty  of  a  section  was  chal- 
lenged there  was  a  Webster  to  build  a 
monument  of  English  eloquence  more 
enduring  than  brass  When  the  sav- 
agery of  slavery  armed  itself  against  the 
Union  there  was  a  Lincoln  to  lead  the 
perilous  way  bearing  a  banner  emblaz- 
oned "With  Charity  for  All,"  and  in- 
augural addresses  that  will  never  die. 
When  great  victories  had  been  followed 
by  the  sunrise  of  hope  there  was  a  Lin- 
coln to  stand  above  the  dead  and  write 
their  epitaph,  and  the  lesson  of  their 
sacrifice  :  "That  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people,  and  by  the  people 
shall  not  perish  f:om  the  earth." 

Tha,magnitude  of  the  issues  in  the  era 
discussed  in  this  chapter  enlisted  the 
sympathies  and  powers  ot  the  great 
writers.  Th«y  made  it  our  golden  age 
of  letters.  The  name^  of  Holmes  and 
Hawthorne  ;  nf  Prescott,  Dana  and  Ban- 
croft;  of  Halieck,  Irving  and  Cooper, 
were  already  well  above  the  horizon, 
but  their  books  breathed  forth  the  spirit 
of  hatred  toward  every  form  of  oppres- 
sion. 

The  newly  invented  revolving  printing 
presses  poured  forth  a  literature  inflexi- 
bly weddeil  to  freedom  and  the  cause  of 


the  oppressed  slave.  Books  were  writ- 
ten that  will  never  die.  The  burning 
anneals  of  Giddings  and  Parker,  of 
Bef  cher  and  Burliugame,  of  Wade  and 
Lovejoy,  of  Garrison  and  Pillsbury,  and 
of  the  freed  slave,  Fred  Duuglas,  were 
heard  from  the  platform.  The  polished 
orations  of  Seward, of  Sumner, ofLincoln, 
of  Chase,  of  Phillips  and  Birney,  were 
worthy  of  a  classic  age.  In  the  realm  of 
fiction  and  philosophy  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  Emerson,  Hildreth,  Lowell, 
Wavland  and  Burleigh,  and  scores  of 
illuBtrious  names,  joined  the  holy  cru- 
sade. Great  newspapers,  manned  by 
Greeley's  and  Raymonds,  daily  held  up 
mirrors  in  which  freemen  could  catch 
glimpses  of  their  vanishing  liberties  and 
of  the  country's  shame. 

You  ask  me  why  I  am  a  Republican. 
I  aek  in  reply,  where  is  the  man  who 
voted  against  James  Buchanan,  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  President  in 
]85(),  whose  recollections  of  that  and 
previous  years  do  not  fill  his  soul  with 
exultation  in  the  contemplation  of  that 
glorious  heritage  of  political  companion- 
ship which  is  his?  What  an  impres- 
sive spectacle  was  that,  of  the  young 
Republic  consecrated  to  liberty  and 
equalitv,  but  forced  for  years  by  the 
lords  of  the  cotton  Democracy  to  bear 
the  burden  of  slavery,  then  roused  to 
shame  by  the  throes  of  an  enlightened 
and  repentant  conscience,  and  stirred  to 
action  by  her  gifted  sons  and  daughters, 
her  poets  and  orators,  the  founders  of 
American  literature,  who,  with  their 
flaming  torches,  led  the  way  to  the  Re- 
pablican  platform  of  1856,  that  national 
altar  where  more  than  a  million  free 
men  consecrated  their  suffrages  to  the 
cause  of  free  labor  in  America  I 


CHAPTER   XI. 


Birth  of  the   RepuhHcan    Party. 


There  still  remains  the  duty  of  bring- 
ing to  the  reader's  attention  a  class  of 
phenomena  which  has  barely  been  al- 
luded to,  but  which  exercised  a  potent 
influence  in  thwarting  the  designs  of 
the  slavery-bestridden  Democratic  par- 
ty. We  have  seen  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  how  the  intellect  and  consci- 
ence of  the  people  was  at  length  awak- 


ened to  a  true  sense  of  our  political  de- 
basement. To  these  mental  and  moral, 
must  now  be  added  certain  material  for- 
ces, in  the  absence  of  which  our  nation 
must,  in  all  probability,  have  been  held 
down  into  the  defilement  of  slavery  unto 
this  day. 

Notliwithstanding  the    growing    pre- 
ponderance of  population  and  resources 
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in  the  North  it  is  nevertheless  true  that, 
up  to  18(i0,  the  end  of  Buchanan's  term, 
and  seventy-two  years  after  the  or(ianiza- 
ation  of  the  Government,  iSouthern  men 
had  occupied  the  presidential  chair  for- 
ty-eight years,  or  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  time.  It  is  also  true  that  every 
President  from  the  North, between  Jack- 
eon  and  Lincoln,  was  chosen  at  the  dic- 
tation of  the  South. 

Slavery  kept  a  tight  grip  on  the  con- 
trol of  the  nation  until  the  power  was 
wrencheii  from  its  hand  by  the  bayonet. 
It  not  only  controled  the  Governtnent 
by  its  facile  instrument,  the  Democratic 
party,  but  it  had  the  advantage  in  terri- 
torial area.  The  free  states,  in  1850,  had 
an  area  of  600,000  square  miles.  The 
slave  states  covered  850.000  square 
mil  -s.  a  difference  in  their  favor  of 
250,000  square  miles.  But  other  ele- 
ments of  social  momentum  had  been 
steadily  gravitating  Northward  and 
Northwestward,  which  in  due  time, 
arrayed  themselves  behind  the  popular 
declarations  set  forth  in  the  Kepubli<;an 
platform  of  185G. 

For  example,  the  population  of  New 
York  state  at  the  tirst  census  of  171K)  was 
;<50,0()0  inhabitants  ;  that  of  Virginia  was 
7o0,t  00.  In  1850  New  York  had  3,000,- 
000  and  Virginia  only  1,500,000,  includ- 
ing slaves. 

In  1790  the  agricultural  product  of  the 
South  exceeded  that  of  the  North.  In 
iSoO  the  hay  crop  alone,  of  the  North, 
footed  up  142  millions,  while  the  tobac- 
co, cotton,  rii'e,  hemp  and  sugar,  the 
products  peculiar  to  the  South,  all  to- 
gether amounted  to  imly  125  millions 

The  free  states  had  ti2,50O  public 
schoo's,  the  slave  states  18,500.  The 
free  states  had  15,00i^  public  libraries, 
the  slave  states  700.  The  real  and  per- 
sonal property  of  the  free  states  footed 
up  $4, 100,000 ,'0OO  ;  of  the  South,  |2,90O,- 
000,000.  Slaves,  reckoned  at  $400  a 
head,  entered  into  the  item  last  named 
to  the  extent  of  1,3GO,0(.'0,000,  or  nearly 
one-half. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that,  regarding 
the  slaves  as  property,  the  interest  was 
of  formidable  proportions.  In  the  South 
all  was  solid  and  secure.  A  distin- 
guished d  vine  said,  addressing  the 
North:  "Let  your  emi-^saries  cross  the 
Potomac  and  I  can  promise  you  their 
fate  will  be  no  less  than  Haraan's." 
Northern  Democrats  asked  derisively: 
"If  you  are  oppos'^d  to  slavery  why 
don't  you  go  where  it  is?"  I  have  given 
you  the  experience  of  Birney.  Garrison 
was  thrown  into  a  Baltimore  jail.  Elisha 
P.  Lovejoy  advocated  the  cause  of  the 
slave  in  a  paper  at  Alton,  111.,  near  St. 
Louia.    Hia  ollice  was    destroyed  four 


times.  His  last  office  was  fired  in  the 
night  time  and,  while  escaping  from  the 
burning  building,  Mr.  Lovejoy  received 
live  bullets  and  fell  dead. 

The  North  was  overrun  by  parties  on 
the  hunt  for  fugitives.  Some  escaped, 
but  many  were  captured  and  returned 
under  circumstances  of  revoltingcruelty. 
A  month  prior  to  inauguration  of  Lin- 
coln a  slave  woman  wasseiz'^d  in  Cleve- 
land and  returned  to  Virginia.  A  trial 
had  been  had,  and  the  case  was  very 
sad.  In  the  course  of  the  trial  Hon. 
Kufus  P.  Spalding,  the  grandfather  of 
our  townsman,  Judge  Day,  said  : 

"While  we  do  this  in  this  city  of 
Cleveland,  and  permit  thi.s  poor  piece  of 
humanity  to  be  taken  peaceably  through 
our  streets  and  upon  our  railways  back 
to  the  land  of  bondage,  will  not  the 
frantic  south  stay  its  parracidal  hand? 
Will  not  our  compromising  legislators 
cry,  'hold!  enough?  *  *  *  *  We 
are  this  day  otlering  to  the  majesty  of 
constitutional  law  a  homaire  that  takes 
with  it  a  virtual  surrender  of  the  finest 
feelings  of  our  nature;  and  is,  I  almost 
said,  a  contravention  of  a  Christian's 
duty  to  his  God." 

These  words  well  illustrate  the'ljain- 
fulness  of  the  issue  that  had  been  forced 
upon  the  legal  and  law-abiding  citizens 
01  the  north  by  the  slave- hunting  Democ- 
racy. 

The  shameless  and  nameless  cruelty 
of  slavery  on  its  own  soil  had  been  laid 
bare  by  "LTncle  Tom's  Cabin."  Its 
brutalities  shocked  the  world.  Wives 
sold  were  compelled  to  accppt  new  part- 
ners. Papers  on  the  Gulf  coast  adver- 
tised girls  as  "nearly  white,"  "very  at- 
tractive," etc.,  securing  two  or  three 
prices.  The  state  of  Virginia  was  the 
great  breeding  ground.  She  had  re- 
ceived more  for  her  own  Heshand  blood, 
sold  to  the  cotton  states,  than  the  whole 
state  would  have  sold  for  on  the  day  she 
seceded  from  the  Union.  Northern  re- 
monstrance was  treated  with  insult  and 
defiance,  ^outhern  Governors  published 
their  proclamations  otlering  their  re- 
wards of  fo.OOO;  of  $10,000;  of  850,000, 
and  of  $100,000  for  the  heads  or  bodies 
of  noted  abolitionists.  And,  straager 
than  all,  every  northern  town  had  its 
Democratic  newspaper  organ  which 
received  Its  orders  from,  and 
obsequiously  did  the  bidding 
of  its  Southern  masters.  Glancing  back- 
ward over  those  days  the  loyalty  and 
patience  of  the  anti-slavery  Republicans 
stands  out  in  bold  relief.  The  remarks 
of  .fudge  Spalding,  quoted  above,  made 
on  the  eve  of  secession,  corre<tly  retlecta 
their  situation  which  was  one  of  suppli- 
cation  rather  than  detiance.     Retribu- 
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tive  justice  was  soon  to  test  their  metal 
in  a  etrugele  for  the  defense  of  the  Un- 
ion, precipitated  by  the  slave  power, 
but  in  which  slavery  was  ground  as  be- 
tween the  upper  and  nether  millstone. 

We  have  already  seen  the  prodigious 
strides  made  by  the  north  in  numbers 
and  resources  between  1830  and  1850, 
the  multiplication  of  men  of  rare  intelli- 
gence and  literary  gifts,  the  ereat  ad- 
vance made  in  the  cause  of  popular  edu- 
cation. To  what  cause  must  we  attrioute 
this  social  advancement?  There  can  be 
but  one  answer — freedom,  the  absence 
of  slavery.  Take  the  conduct  of  emi- 
grants as  an  illustration.  The  influx 
was  very  heavy,  and  emigrants  avoided 
slave  states  as  if  by  instinct.  Castle 
Garden,  the  receiving  station  of  emi- 
grants, was  closed  only  a  few  months 
since.  Its  records  showed  that  nearly 
ten  millions  of  foreigners  had  fixed  their 
homes  in  America.  Of  the«<e  97.000  set- 
tled in  New  York  state  ;  231  in  Virginia 
Michigan  had  received  12,000;  Arkan- 
sas 325,  and  so  on.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  division  of  civic  functions  in  the 
slave  states  presented  few  ai  tractions  to 
poor  white  settlers.  This  division  was 
thus  Aade  by  a  Southern  writer  in  1856 : 
"The  slaves  are  cowards;  the 
slaveholders  are  tyrants;  the  poor 
whites  are  lick-spittles.  The  slaves  are 
pitiable  ;  the  slave-holders  are  detesta- 
ble ;  the  poor  whites  are  contemptible." 

Prior  to  18.50  the  great  forces  which 
dominate  in  modern  American  life  had 
had  little  extension  as  compared  with 
the  spectacle  now  presented.  But  the 
eggs  had  been  hatched.  The  Erie  canal 
had  opened  a  waterway  to  the  great 
West.  Fulton's  invention  was  bearing 
large  fruit  in  facilitating  the  exchanges 
of  commerce.  The  inventions  of  Hoe, 
of  Howe  and  of  Goodyear  added  millions 
upon  millions.  Reapers  and  mowers 
brought  the  prairie  states  into  subjec- 
tion Steamships  crossed  the  Atlantic 
in  1838.  And  fioally  Morse's  telegraph, 
in  1.S44,  annihilated  distance  in  the 
transmission  of  intelligence.  But  the 
great  factor  in  the  development  of  both 
agricultural  and  mechanical  resources 
is  the  railroad.  Of  railways  there  were 
twenty-three  miles  in  operation  already 
in  1830;  1,000  miles  in  183.5;  2,000  miles 
in  184f! ;  and  the  mileage  then  doubled 
every  tive  years  until  I860.  Now,  by 
1850,  the  value  of  manufacturing  capital 
in  the  Free  States  had  reached  the  sum 
of  430  millions  ;  in  the  Slave  States  only 
95  millions.  The  North  had  :i,700  miles 
of  canals;  the  South  only  1,000.  The 
North  had  18,000  miles  of  railroads ;  the 
South  only  7,000  miles. 


The  reader  has  by  this  time  fully  ap- 
prehended the  nature  of  the  material 
reasons  for  the  preponderance  of  the 
North  alluded  to  at  tbe  beginning  of  this 
chapter.  The  North  had  maintained  its 
fealty  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence ;  its  reward  was  prosperity. 
The  South  renounced  Republican 
equality ;  its  reward  was  stag- 
tion.  The  sentiment  of  the  civilized 
world  denoonced  slavery  ;  slaveholders 
had  puttheirsectioa  out  of  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  Invention,  immi- 
gration, expansion  rained  prosperity  on 
the  North ;  the  South  was  not  sharing 
it.     Something  must  be  done. 

The  busy  North  could  give  little  at- 
tention to  politics.  Slaveholders  did 
no  business.  They  slurred  Northern 
men,  even  Representatives  in  Congress, 
as  '"greasy  mechanics,"  as  "the  mud- 
sills of  society."  They  etruck  down 
Charles  Sumner  in  the  Senate  chamber 
with  a  budgeon.  They  were  not  num- 
erous but  a  common  interest  united 
them  solidly.  Slave  owners  in  1830, 
numbered  only  186,000.  The  owners  of 
as  many  as  100  slaves  footed  up  only 
G.GOO  These  six  thousannd  men  lorded 
it  over  the  Repuolic  and  its  thirty  mil- 
lions of  people.  They  ha^l  leisure,  edu- 
cation, wealth  and  great  ability.  They 
addicted  themselves  to  p>olitics  from  the 
cradle.  Their  section  had  thirty  Sena- 
tors ;  the  north  thirty -two ;  Slavery  had 
all  the  Senators  from  both  sections  ex- 
cept ten,  viz  :  Fessinden  and  Hamlin,  of 
Maine;  Sumner,  of  Massachussetts ; 
Foot,  of  Vermont;  Smith,  of  Connecti- 
cut; Seward  and  Fish,  of  New  York; 
Chase  and  Wade,  of  Ohio  ;  and  Dodge, 
of  Wisconsin.  Their  Democratic  candi- 
date, Franklin  Pierce,  had  just  carried 
every  state  in  the  Union  but  four.  The 
lords  of  the  lash  were  still  supreme,  but 
in  the  colder  Northern  sky  could  be 
seen  a  gathering  cloud.  There  were 
signs  of  a  gathering  storm. 

Birney,  the  frank,  far-seeing  and  fear- 
less philanthropist,  had  already  said : 
"Slavery  and  freedom  cannot  continue 
to  live  in  juxtaposition."  But  Lincoln, 
the  statesman,  had  not  yet  said  :  "I  do 
not  believe  that  this  government  can 
continue  to  exist  half  slave  and  half 
free."  N»t  had  Seward,  the  political 
philosopher,  yet  made  his  Rochester 
speech  containing  his  terse  declaration  : 
"It  is  an  irrepressible  conflict  between 
opposing  and  enduring  forces,  and  it 
means  that  the  United  States  Miust  and 
will,  sooner  or  later,  become  entirely  a 
slave  holding  nation,  or  a  free  lanor 
nation."  But  the  lords  of  slavery  were 
quite  as  able  to  interpret  the  tenaencies 
of  the  Age  as  the  apostles  of  freedom. 
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They  had  smiled  at  the  ripple  in  North- 
ern eentiment  made  by  the  hidden  rock, 
as  Bhown  by  the  "Liberty"  party  vote 
for  Birney  in  1840  and  1844.  loditfer- 
ence  changed  to  interest,  and  then  to 
anger,  as  the  Free  Labor  vote  waxed  in 
importance.  Already  they  feared  the 
oncoming  of  that  moral  current  which 
waa  to  dash  portentously  over  the  rocks 
in  1856,  and  thence  roll  onward  with  re- 
sistless power  to  the  Niagara  of  18()d. 
Something  must  be  done. 

The  first  imperative  need  of  slavery, 
in  order  to  enable  it  to  cope  with  free 
labor  in  the  race  for  power,  was  more 
territory.  Bv  the  Missouri  Compromise 
and  the  Ordinance  of  1787  all  the  na- 
tional area  north  of  Arkansas  and  north- 
west of  the  Otiio  river,  belonged  to  free 
labor.  True,  there  was  no  wiitten  law 
against  slavery  in  the  Mexican  acquisi- 
tion west  of  Texas.  But  Daniel  Webster, 
who,  in  his  latter  days  gave  his  great 
influence  and  abilities  in  defence  of 
slavery,  made  a  captious  plea  for  it  on 
the  ground  that  slavery  was  not  adapted 
to  the  Mexican  territory.  In  opposing 
the  Wiimot  Proviso  he  said  that  it  was 
"An  effort  to  debar  slaveholding  on 
snowy  crags  and  arid  deserts  where  no 
slave  could  be  subsisted — asuper-servic- 
able  attempt  to  re-enact  the  laws  of 
God." 

If  New  Mexico  offered  meagre^tempta- 
tions  to  settlers,  such  was  far  from  being 
the  case  witti  the  new  territory  west  of 
Missouri  and  Iowa.  Guided  V)y  the 
"8tar  of  Empire"  a  strong  pioneer  force 
had  already  invaded  this  region  ;  along; 
with  the  rest  a  number  of  slave- 
holders with  their  slaves,  in  defiance  of 
the  established  law.  Taking  the  hint 
from  this  incident,  and  having  well-mer- 
rited  confidence  in  the  trustworthines  of 
its  northern  Democratic  allies,  the 
slave  power  decided  upon  attempting  a 
revolutionary  measure.  The  leaders  re- 
solved to  throw  open  to  slavery  all  the 
territory  that  had  been  consecrated  to 
free  labor  by  law.  Since  the  days  of 
Jackson  they  had  had  t'  in^'s  their  own 
way.  They  would  force  slavery  upon 
the  whole  IJuion,  by  law  if  possible;  if 
not  by  the  sword.  The  accomplish- 
ment of  the  first  waa  prevented  by  the 
Republican  party ;  of  the  last  by  the 
Union  army. 

The  entering  wedge  was  the  "Kansas- 
Nebraska"  bill,  introduced  into  Con- 
gress in  December,  1853.  The  terms  of 
this  bill  organieed  the  territ«ries  of  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska  and  authorized  the 
erection  of  territorial  governments.  The 
clause  in  regard  to  slavery  was  as  fol- 
lows:  "Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so 
cooBtrued  as  tfi  prevent  the  people  of 


said  Territory  from  passing  such  laws, 
in  relation  to  the  institution  of  slavery, 
as  they  may  deem  best  adapted  to  their 
locality."  The  debate  was  lo^g  and 
heated.  Democrats  indulged  in  a  vast 
amount  of  sophistry  to  show  that  the 
violation  of  the  o.d  compacts  was  not  so 
flagrant  after  all.  No  style  of  argu- 
mentation was  left  untried.  Said  Ba«l- 
ger,  of  North  Carolina:  "Is  it  not  hard, 
if  I  choose  to  emigrate  to  Kansas,  that  I 
should  be  foroidden  to  take  my  old 
mammv  [slave  nurse]  along  with  me?" 
To  which  Senator  Wade,  of  Obio,  re- 
plied :  "We  have  not  the  least  objection 
to  the  Senator's  taking  his  old  mammy 
alonjr  with  him  to  Kansas.  We  only  in- 
sist that  he  shall  not  be  empowered  to 
sell  her  after  taking  her  there." 

For  the  most  part  the  fire-eaters  kept 
in  the  background,  thus  compelling 
Northern  Democrats  to  shoulder  the 
shame  of  defending  the  iniquity. 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  their 
ablest  debater,  and  came  to  be 
known  as  the  great  champion 
of  "Squatter  Sovreignty."  During  this 
memorable  debate  the  few  Free  Soil 
members  of  Congress  did  most  noble 
.service  to  the  cause  of  freedom  by  ^ring- 
to  the  attention  of  the  country  the  pres- 
ent and  ultimate  designs  of  the  slave 
power  upon  the  liberties  and  laws  of  the 
Nation. 

The  bill  passed  the  House  by  a  vote 
of  113  to  110.  Of  the  majority  forty-four 
votes  were  from  the  free  states — all 
Democrats.  Nine  Southerners  voted 
against  it.  These  were  speedily  dropped 
from  the  rolls  of  Democratic  candidates 
for  office.  The  Senate  passed  the  meas- 
ure by  a  vote  of  35  yeas  to  13  nays. 
The  law  was  immediately  approved  by 
President  Pierce  and  the  initjuity  was 
consummated. 

The  South  expected  an  easy  conquest 
of  Kansas,  as  slavery  had  already  effect- 
a  small  lodgment  there.  It  mattered 
little  that  anti-sUvery  settlers  were  five 
to  one.  "Border  Ruffians"  came  in 
from  Missouri  and  carried  the  first  elec- 
tion. At  one  poll  604  votes  were  cast, 
of  which  only  twenty  were  sett  ers.  At 
Lawrence  there  were  369  voters  in  all — 
the  return  was  781  Democratic,  and  263 
Free  Soil.  And  so  on.  Governor  Reed- 
er,  himself  appointed  by  President 
Pierce,  set  aside  the  election  in  all  but 
six  districts.  Slavery  soon  ousted 
Reeder.  The  old  tactics  of  barbarism 
was  brought  into  play.  The  organ  of 
the  Administration  at  A'chison  said: 
"We  can  tell  the  impertinent  scoundrels 
of  the  Tribune  that  they  may  exhaust  an 
ocean  of  ink  ;  their  Emigrant  Aid  Socie- 
ties spend  their  millions  and  billions ; 
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their  representatives  in  Congress  spout 
their  heretical  theories,  and  His  Excel- 
lency appoint  Abolitionist  after  Free 
Soiler  as  our  Governor,  5'et  we 
will  continue  to  lynch  and  hang, 
tar  and  feather  and  drown,  every  white 
livered  abolitionist  who  dares  to  pollute 
our  soil."  Every  one  is  familiar  with 
this  Kansas  struggle.  The  Democrats 
found  that  the  Atchison  program  was 
one  that  two  could  play  at.  The  struggle 
ended  long  before  the  election  of  Lin- 
coln by  a  peace  assured  by  free  state 
votes  and  free  state  bayouets,  and  by 
Kansas,  with  the  approval  of  a  Demo- 
cratic Governor,  demanding  admission 
as  a  free  state.  The  Democratic  Senate 
turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  Kansas  was  only 
admitted  after  Lincoln's  election.  This 
was  the  first  fruit  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Minsouri  compromise.  Slavery  felt  that 
there  was  only  one  resource  left — the 
sword. 

The  tumult  at  the  North  over  the  pas 
sage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act  was 
great.  But  the  Northern  Democracy 
was  as  thoroughly  committed  to  the  per- 
petration of  the  crime  as  that  of  the 
.^outh.  The  Northern  leader  was  Ste- 
phen^A.  Douglas,  who  had  gone  so  far 
that  retreat  was  impossible;  therefore 
when  their  convention  in  1856  was  held 
Douglas  was  shoved  aside  to  make  room 
for  a  presidential  candidate  of  less  inde- 
pendence, and  one  that  was  known  to  be 
better  adapted  to  their  designs.  They 
selected  James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania who,  before  his  term  had  expired, 
had  permitted  all  the  serviceable  arms 
in  the  country  to  be  stored  in  Southern 
arsenals  ;  in  fact  had  seen  the  rebellion 
safely  launched  upon  its  career,  thus 
insuring  the  absolute  correctness  of  its 
Democratic  lineage.  J.  C.  Breckin- 
ridge, afterwards  a  Confederate  general, 
was  their  nominee  for  Vice  President. 
The  platform  adopted  said  :  "We  recog- 
nize and  adopt  the  principles  contained 
in  the  organic  laws  establishing  the 
Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  as 
embodying  the  only  sound  and  safe  so- 
lution of  the  Slavery  question." 

The  slave  power  had  now  been  in  al- 
most undisputed  possession  of  the 
government  for  twenty-eight  years. 
Through  the  mechanism        of 

the  Democratic  party  a  few  thousand 
piave-holders  ruled  the  commonwealth. 
They  made  presidents,  home  and  foreign 
ministers,  and  all  officials  from  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  down  to  the  pettiest 
postmaster.  It  was  a  slave-holding  na- 
tion. They  had  given  their  own  inter- 
pretation to  Constitution  and  laws.  And 
now    even    these    barriers   were   to   be 


thrown  Wown  so  tl^at  no  foot  of  soil  should 
remain  sacred  to  freedom.  The  south 
was  solid.  All  hope  for  the  cause  of  free 
labor  must  come  from  the  north.  In 
that  section  the  Colonization  Society, 
representing  the  milder  form  of  protest 
against  slavery,  had  dwindled  into  a  hu- 
mane farce.  The  rabid  element,  which 
denounced  the  Constitution  as  a  com- 
pact with  hell,  stood  openly  on  the  plat- 
form of  disunion.  The  Liberty  party 
had  been  merued  into  the  Free  Soil  par- 
ty, and,  in  1854,  the  latter  went  by  the 
name  of  the  Anti-Nebraska  party.  It 
had  already  carried  a  number  of  the 
state  elections  in  that  year,  and  in  1855. 

In  the  year  I8.5ti  someone  proposed 
that  the  new  political  party,  the  first 
rays  of  whose  coming  were  already  flash- 
ing across  the  continent,  be  called  the 
"Republican"  party.  The  proposition 
met  with  large  favor.  A  convention  was 
called  to  meet  in  Pittsburg  on  February 
22 — the  birthday  of  Washington  and  the 
birthday  of  the  Republican  party.  Res- 
olutions were  passed  christening  the  new 
party  and  fixing  upon  Philadelphia,  June 
17,  for  the  national  convention.  When 
the  day  arrived  delegates  were  present 
from  every  northern  state.  They  com- 
prised in  thtir  number  names  that  are 
threads  of  gold  in  the  fabric  of  our  na- 
tional history.  The  platform  breathed 
fidelity  to  the  Constitution  and  to  free 
labor.     It  "resolved"  that : 

"As  our  republican  fathers,  when  they 
had  abolished  slavery  in  all  our  national 
territory,  ordained  that  no  person  should 
be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  it  becomes 
our  duty  to  maintain  this  provision  of  the 
Consiitution  against  all  attempts  to  vio- 
late it,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
slavery  in  any  territory  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  both  the  right  and  duty  of 
Congress  to  prohibit  in  the  territories 
those  twin  relics  of  barbarism — polyg- 
amy and  slavery." 

Thus  the  second  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  in  favor  of  human  rights, 
was  proclaimed,  like  the  first,  from  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  The  convention 
nominated  John  C.  Fremont,  of  Califor- 
nia, for  President,  and  William  L.  Day- 
ton, of  New  Jersey,  for  Vice  President. 
Abraham  Lincoln  received  110  out  of  369 
votes  for  Vice  President. 

From  the  election  of  Jackson  to  l85{j 
no  presidential  elector  of  anti-slavery 
proclivities  had  ever  been  elected  from 
any  state  ;  not  one.  In  that  y«»ar  the  Re- 
publicans carried  all  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  and  New  York,  Ohio,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  giving  Gen* 
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Fremont  114  out  of  288  electoral  votes. 
BucbaDan  had  a  majority  of  60,  the  last 
triumph  of  slavery  at  a  National  election. 

Slavery  was  yet  to  outrage  the  decen- 
cies of  civilization  by  the  Dred  Scott  in- 
famy, pronounced  by  the  mouth  of  its 
Democratic  Chief  Justice  in  1857;  it  was 
yet  to  win  victories  in  its  war  asrainst 
the  Union  ;  but  on  January  Ist,  1863  its 
doom  was  sealed  by  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  ;  on  July  4th,  i860  it  was 
brought  to  bay  at  Gettysburg  and  Vicks- 
burg ;  and  in  April,  1865,  the  horrid 
monster  was  stricken  lifeless  to  the  dust. 

In  1860  Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected 
President  of  the  United  States,  receiv- 


ing 180  out  of  303  electoral  votes.  With 
this  event,  and  the  extinction  of  slavery 
by  the  war,  the  task  I  had  proposed  to 
myself,  viz  :  the  presentation  in  brief 
outline,  out  in  as  consecutive  form  as 
possible,  of  those  causes  which  brought 
the  Republican  party  into  existence,  is 
finished.  The  New  America,  now  in 
deed  and  in  truth  the  "'land  of  the  free 
and  the  home  of  the  brave"  dates  ils  be- 
ginning from  April,  186.5.  To  the  saved 
and  redeemed  Nation  it  comes  as  the 
priceless  gift  of  those  moral  and  patri- 
otic forces  whose  embodiment  is  known 
to  the  world  as  the  National  Republican 
Party. 


appp:ndix 


LETTER  EROM    MR.   PARKER  PILLSBURY. 


At  the  solicitation  of  a  friend   Mr.  Parker   Pillsbury,  the  most 

distinguished  survivor  of  the  Garrisonian  leaders,  prepared 

the  following  criticism  on   Chapter  VIII, 


CoNcoKD,  N.  H.,  June  20,  1890. 
My  Dear  Sir:  Y<ju  ask  me  an  impo.s- 
8ibili|A-.  -My  swonls  are  all  beaten  into 
plow-sliares  and  my  ppears  into  pruning 
bucks.  Oliver  Jolinson  was  our  last, 
bravest,  l>est  in  the  ^varfare  you  would 
wage.     IJut  lie  like  the  Elder  Napoleon, 

"He  sleei),s  liis  last  sleep. 

He  lias  foiiglit  liis  hisl  l);ittle, 

Ami  no  sound  shall  awake  liiiii  ti>  j^lory  ayaiii." 

He  knows  nothing  correctly  of  anli- 
slavery  history.  He  ha«i  mixed  and 
muddled  both  i)ersons  and  things.  Some 
of  his  statements  are  tiat,  some  foolisji, 
some  false,  absohitely.  And  he  jiretemis 
to  write  authentic  history.  No  wonder 
Bonajiarte  asked  in  disgust  "What  is 
history?"  and  answered  for  himself: 
"Ncjthing  hut  fal)le  generally  accepted." 
P'ortunately  th'is  ]iero"s  fal)les  will  not  be 
"generally  accejited."  I'nless  among 
tliose  of  his  own  intellectual  and  moral 
measurement. 

Ahby  Kelly,  lie  e.xalts  as  superior  in 
argument  tothe  whole  .Metho<list  church. 
As  she  was  ;  for  the  reason  that  she  had 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth  on  her  side. 
But  before  he  had  done  with  her  he  bad 
her  such  an  insuti'erahle  babbler  that 
she  had  to  be  carried  out  of  the  meeting 
by  Garrison  himself,  assisted  by  "two 
other  brethren  I"  I  think  the  father  of 
lies  himself  would  pay  premium  for  such 
a  stunner  like  that  in  any  market. 

I  remember  one  <lay  that  an  insane 
woman  was  carried  kindly  and  tenderly 
out  of  our  convention  b^'  a  coui)le  of  men, 


but  Mr.  Garrison  was  not  one  of  them. 
Nor  was  her  name  Abby  Kelley. 

Proliably  had  Josiali  Hartzell  read  his 
eighth  chapter  a  second  time  he  would 
have  withheld  it.  Certainly  he  would, 
had  he  known  the  facts  of  anti-slavery 
history  and  been  even  decently  honest. 
The  charges  heaped  upon  Garrison  and 
liis  friends  of  no  government  sub-distin- 
guished into  non-resistance,  perfection- 
ism, anti-clergy,  anti-Sahbatii,  anti- 
Bible,  and  I  know  not  what  e'se  C(jntin- 
ued  till  those  who  uttere<l  them  were 
almost  as  tired  of  them  as  was  the  world 
that  had  to  hear  or  reail  them.  And 
they  have  about  the  same  effect  on  the 
anti-slavery  cause  and  its  advocates  as 
the  buzz  of  locusts  or  Sijueak  of  field 
mice  when  the  steam  harvester  goes 
thundering  by. 

It  is  true,  as  friend  Hart/.ell  says,  that 
'iarrison  was  the  first  to  announce  that 
"slave  lujlding  is  a  heinous  sin  in  the 
sight  of  (iod  an<!  sb'iuld  be  abandoned," 
was  ( iarrison's  demand.  And  till  that 
demand  was  made  by  him  it  is  true  to 
say  nothing  effective  was  ever  done  in 
the  country — was  ever  done  to  overthrow 
the  crime  and  curse.  And  as  Garrison 
was  the  first  to  challenge  the  monster  to 
mortal  condjat,  so  he  was  in  at  the  death. 
Whether  his  "coterie"  of  followers  were 
few  or  many,  or  whatever  their  weapons 
of  warfare,  they  hehl  the  tield  and 
were  as  vigorous  and  active  an<i  as  much 
dreaded  and  hated  by  the  slave  power 
north  and  south,  as  at  any   time  during 


the  whole  conflict.  And  shivery  was  not 
at  any  time  taunted  as  not  knowing  who 
were  its  most  dangerous  foes.  Senators 
Sumner,  Wade  and  Wilson,  (Jiddings 
and  Governor  Andrews  and  many  otlier 
leading  Repuhlicans  often  admitted  to 
Garrison  tiiat  without  the  primary  work 
on  the  mind  andconscienceof  the  people 
they  could  do  nothing.  And  the  Presi- 
dent himself,  and  the  wiiole  War  Depart- 
ment woidd  have  greatly  deplored  the 
loss  of  CJarrison,  Wendell  l'liillips,Abby 
Kelley,  Foster  or  Cliarles  C.  Hurleigli 
from  their  liigh  vantage  ground  of  moral, 
peaceful  ancl  religious  agitation,  which 
they  continued  to  hold  even  after  the 
storming  of  Vt.  Sumter  and  the  com- 
mittiil  of  the  whole  terrible  problem  to 
the  arbitrament  of  the  sword. 

Nor  was  Garrison  forgotten  by  the 
Nation  and  Government  after  the  con- 
quest closed  with  the  surrender  of  the 
last  rebel  and  the  emancipation  of  the 
last  slave.  For  when  the  National  flag 
was  to  be  restored  on  Ft.  Sumter  as  sign 
and  seal  that  peace  was  restored,  and 
freedom,  not  slavery,  had  triumphed ; 
and  that  "  liberty  and  union  were  again 
one  "  and  now  "one  and  inseperable," 
who  but  the  same  Garrison  was  invited 


among  the  nation's  most  honored  guests 
to  grace  the  glad  occasion  and  assist  in 
the  ever  memorable  ceremonies  of  that , 
proud  day? 

Not  one  of  all  his  defamers  and  vilifi- 
ers  north  or  south  was  so  distinguished. 
I  think  not  one  ever  has  been  since,  on 
any  similar  occasion. 

But  high  consideration  for  Mr.  Garri- 
soti  continued.  Soon  an  elegant  resi- 
dence in  one  of  the  handsome  suburbs 
of  Boston  was  purchased  for  him,  and 
presented  to  him,  and  his  heirs  and 
assigns  forever.  And  the  subscrii>iion 
proceeded  until  thirty-two  thousaiKl  dol- 
lars in  cash  irowned  the  generous  offer- 
ing. And  now  his  statue  in  bronze  graces 
one  of  the  most  conmiodious  sites  in 
the  proud<  st  avenue  of  Boston,  this  also 
a  free  will  oflering  of  his  friends,  to 
transmit  his  memory  and  worth  down  to 
remote  posterity.  And  when  he  ascend- 
ed to  his  rest  and  reward,  there  attended 
him  the  gratitude  and  joy  of  four  million 
slaves  whom  he  lived  to  see  redeemed, 
regenerated  and  disenthralled,  through 
a  mighty  enterprise  which  he  inaugarated 
and  attended  to  its  final  triumph. 
Sincerely  and  truly  yours, 

Parker  Pillsblry. 


MR.  HARTZELL'S  REPLY  TO  MR.  PILLSBURY. 


Editor  Rej'ositorv  :  Your  paper  of 
last  evening  contains  an  article  from 
Mr.  Parker  Pillsbury  which  derives  such 
value  as  it  may  possess  from  the  histori- 
cal reminiscences  that  are  revived  by 
the  name  of  the  author. 

The  article  partakes  largely  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  scold.  He  atiects  to  doubt  my 
statements,  and  agrees  with  Napoleon 
that  "history  is  notliing  but  fable  gener- 
ally acM-ept^d."  This  view  does  not, 
however,  deter  him  from  devotirg  the 
m-^st  of  his  letter  to  a  vindication  of 
Gariison.  His  idea,  therefore,  is  that 
good  history  is  that  which  coincides 
with  one's  own  beliefs,  but  failing  in 
tliat  it  is  fable. 

He  says  that  admirers  gave  Garrison 
a  house  and  a  statue.  I  have  seen  a 
beautiful  st*tue  erected  in  honor  of 
Major  Andre.  Only  the  other  day  a 
superb  memorial  to  R.  E.  Lee  was  un- 
veiled at  Richmond.  Statues  prove 
nothing. 


He  says  that  Garrison  was  invited  to 
assist  in  restoring  the  flag  at  Fort  Sum- 
ter. He  thinks  that  all  the  honor  de- 
rived from  such  invitation  was  due  to 
(iarrison.  But  there  are  those  who  think 
that  the  reflected  honor  upon  the  mag- 
nanimity of  the  man  who  had  been  de- 
nounced by  the  Garrisonians  as  "the 
slave  hound  of  Illinois,"  upon  the  man 
who  had  charity  for  all,  was  the  greatest 
and  brightest. 

Other  former  anti-slavery  Presidents 
have  taken  ex-slaveholders  and  ex-Con- 
federates into  their  cabinets,  and  with 
general  approval.  These  post  bellum 
performances  prove  nothing.  Slavery 
was  gone,  and  Lincoln,  fJarrison  and 
Longstreet,  honest  and  true  men  who 
had  been  estranged  by  errors  of  judg- 
ment could,  and  naturally  did,  come  to- 
gether upon  the  same  platform. 

I  am  still  unable  to  see  what  proper 
bearing  the  subsetiuent  honors  paicf  to 


Mr.  Ciarrison  has  in  ubateinent  of  these 
liistoricid  truths  : 

First — The  KcpuhHiMU  party  was  a 
Union  and  cdnstitutioiial  anti-Blavery 
partv. 

Second — It  had  as  antagonists,  the  slave 
power  and  tlie  disunion  abolitionists. 

The  I'orreitiu'ss  of  these  propositions 
needs  no  ar>:utuent.  Representatives  of 
the  slave  power  acknowledge  their  error 
and  accept  the  situation.  Tlie  northern 
disuuionists  have  irenerally  tlone  like- 
wise and  arc  zealous  nicnihers  of  the 
Reiniblican  party.  Mr.  Pillshury  seems 
to  be  an  exception. 

He  opposes  uiy  views  of  tiiis  history. 
There  can  be  no  objection  to  that.  Men 
do  not  a.L'ree  and  writers  expect  criticism. 

He  slurs  my  motives  and  honesty. 
That  part  he  mij,dit  liave  omitted.  I 
sliall  make  no  retort  in  kind.  It  is  liard 
to  break  loose  from  an  old  habit.  With 
these  old  disuuionists  every  disajrree- 
ment  with  tiieir  views,  both  in  i>olitics 
and  religion,  was  allp<red  to  be  prompted 
by  disi-.onesty  and  coTuption. 

On  the  other  hand  voting  anti-slavery 
men  generally  accredited  the  disunion 
extremists  with  i)urity  of  motive.  Their 
unselfishness  was  complete;  their  sacri- 
fices were  great.  Mr.  Pillshury  himself 
was  one  of  the  ablest  of  their  nundier. 
Forty  years  ago  he  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  orators  on  the  American 
platform.  He  has  si)oken  fretjuently  in 
this  county  and  those  who  were  privi- 
leged to  hear  him,  the  writer  amontr  the 
rest,    remember    liim    with    feelings  of 


warmest  admiration.  Ko  heresy  was 
ever  more  fortunate  in  the  character  and 
zeal  of  its  propagandists  than  that  of  the 
Northern  disuuionists. 

About  that  time  he  published  a  small 
Work  entitled  "Tiic  Church  as  It  Is;  or, 
the  Forlorn  Hoi)e  of  ."slavery."  In  ISyj 
a  larger  work  appeared  from  his  pen  en- 
titled "The  Acts  of  the  Anti-Slaverv 
Ajiostles."  This  is  probably  the  best 
history  of  the  (4arnsonian  movement, 
froiu  the  standpoint  c>f  one  of  its  own 
apostles,  that  can  be  obtained. 

No  student  can  hope  to  attain  an  un- 
biased and  satisfactory  comitrehension 
of  the  history  to  which  these  articles 
refer  without  a  careful  reading  of  both 
sides.  For  this  reason,  and  with  the 
desire  of  aiding  persons  who  are  disposed 
to  exteufl  their  investigations  in  tlds  field 
I  take  pleasure  in  naming  the  books 
written  liy  -Mr.  PilUbury. 

After  reading  these  books,  and  all  the 
other  available  works  treating  on  the 
same  subject,  and  considering  the  same 
in  the  light  of  sul)se(juent  events,  I  can 
safely  leave  the  reader  to  jud<re  of  the 
probable  correctness  of  Mr.  Pillsbury'H 
assertions  as  to  my  ignorance  and  mis- 
apprehension of  the  subject.  It  may 
l>ossil)ly  l)e  found  that  these  statements 
of  his  are  devoid  of  other  authority  than 
such  as  attaches  to  his  persf)nal  dictum, 
which  so  far,  and  fortunately  for  the 
good  of  his  countr}'  and  humanity,  has 
been  of  very  small  proportions. 

JosiAH  Hartzeu.. 


BIRNEY  VS.   PILLSBURY. 


Letter  from  Hon.  Win.  Birney  to  Mr.  josiah  Hartzell. 


WASMi.\(iTON,  1)   C,  June  2S,  IS'tO. 
Mr.  .Tosiah  Hartzell: 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  reail  with  interest 
and  cordial  sympathy  the  eighth  and 
ninth  chapters  of  your  work,  as  pub- 
listied  in  the  llei)Ository.  Your  state- 
ments are  clear  and  generally  accurate. 
The  mistake  of  i'(jnf(»undin<:  Abby  Kelly 
with  Abby  Folsom,  for  which  Mr.  Pills- 
bury  rates  you  so  sharply,  is  one  many 
have  made  before  you,  an(i  is  trivial. 

Mr.  Pillshury  ranks  the  late  Oliver 
Johnson  as  "our  last,  bravest,  ])est"  de- 
fender of  (iarrisonianism.  This  is  true. 
No  one  can  take  his  place.  His  skill  in 
all  the  arts,  good  and  bad,  of  controversy, 


his  determination  to  win,  his  brilliant 
daring  in  assertion,  and  his  readiness 
and  ability  as  a  writer  made  him  a  for- 
midable attorney  for  a  desperate  cause. 
Though  not  equal  to  Phillips,  he  was 
sui>erior  to  Garrison  Fcjr  a  (juarter  of  a 
century  he  filled  the  American  press 
with  bis  laudations  of  the  (jarrisonian 
cliipie,  writing  on  the  subject  for  every 
])aper  that  would  admit  his  articles.  His 
opponents  were  either  overwhelmed  by 
his  assumptions  or  driven  from  the  field 
by  his  vituperations.  No  doubt,  he  did 
more  than  any  other  mtui  to  becloud  the 
truth  of  anti-slaverv   historv.     ^V'hether 


his  thesis  w:is  to  prove  himself  and  (lar 
rison  better  Christians  than  t lie  ortJiodox, 
or  that  free  thinkers  abolished  slavery 
and  the  church  sustained  it,  he  made  an 
argument  plausible  enouj^h  to  jierplex 
the  ijinorant. 

Mr.  Piilsbury  adopts  Oliver  Johnson's 
tone  and  assertions,  hut  is  evidently  not 
able  to  sustain  th»^  first  or  maintain  the 
last.  He  pooh-poohs  the  charges  of  no 
jrovernment.  i^c  ,  "  heaped  "  upon  Gar- 
rison and  his  friends,  but  d.tcs  not  an- 
swer tlie  proofs  taken  from  their  writines. 
He  falsely  attributes  to  you  the  assertion 
"  that  ( Jarrison  was  the  first  to  announce 
that  slaveholdinor  is  a  heinous  sin,"  etc., 
and  follows  with  the  assertion  that 
"Garrison  was  the  first  to  r-hallenjje  the 
monster  to  mortal  combat." 

This  ignores  all  previous  history. 
Compare  the  statement  with  the  facts. 
Garrison  did  not  beein  his  career  until 
Septend)er.  1S2'>.  In  1824  the  voters  of 
Hlinois  rejected  slaverv ;  in  1S27  New 
York  abolished  it;  and  Mexico  in  1S29. 
James  Gilliland.  Benjamin  Lundv.  John 
Rankin,  Dvpr  Burgress.  Thomas  M'orria, 
William  Dickey,  James  H  Dickev, 
.Samuel  Cr  thers.  the  Chillicnthe  Pres- 
bytery and  liosts  of  other  srood  and  true  ' 
nieu  in  Ofii,.  had  preached  immediate 
abolition  louir  bpforp  the  name  of  Garri-  . 
son  was  heard  of.  There  were  100  aboli- 
tion societies  south  of  Mason  an'l  Dixon's 
line  before  that  time.  >rr  Pillsbury's 
as.'^rtions  imply  that  he  has  not  re'ad 
the  history  of  his  country. 

He  claims  indirectly  that  the  Garriso 
nians   did   the    'primary    work   on  the  . 
mind  and  conscience  of  tlie  people."     I.s 
this  true?  ^  Part  of  this  ••primary  work" 
was  to  study  out,  poh.sii  up  and  use  such 
phrases   as:    '•A   slave-lueeduij,',  slave- 
hoKlii.g  Christ;"     "The  churcli  a  broth- 
erliood   of   thieves;"    '•Tlie    Cliristian's  J 
God  a  devil ;"  "It  is  better  for  a  town  to 
have     a    hundred     biothels     than    one 
church;"    'The  constitution  an  agree- 
ment with  hell ;"    "l.incoln,  the   slave-  J 
hound  of  Illinois;"     (See  their  phrases 
collected  bv  Kli    Thaver's  '"Kansas  Cru- 
sade.") 

I  have  heard  Senators  Sherman,  Wade, 
and  Wilson  talk  of  the  Garrisonians  and 
I  call  for  proof  that  they  ever  attributed 
good  results  to  the  (Jarrisonian  teach- 
ings. , 

I  deny,  too,  that  Lincoln  and   Stanton 
"would  have  greatly  deplored  the  loss  of 
Garrison,"  etc. ;   an<i  that  Garrison  was 
invited  "to  assist  in  the  ever  memorable  j 
ceremonies,"   of   rehoisting   the    Union  I 
flag  on  Fort  Sumter,     It  is  true  that   by  [ 
the  special  retjuest  of  an  ex-member  of  i 
parliament,  and  by  extraordinary  man-  I 


agement  on  the  part  of  one  of  iiarrison's 
friends,  he  got  a  free  pass  to  Charleston 
on  a  (Mjvernment  vessel,  but  he  did  not 
assist  in  the  ceremonies  He  got  up  a 
meeting  of  negroes  in  the  town  and  spoke 
at  it  with  his  usual  vanity  ;  but  the  gov- 
eriiiuHiit  had  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

So  far  as  (iarrison's  reputation  is  con- 
cerned, he  was  lucky  in  having  edu<'ated 
sons,  and  Henry  Villard,  the  railroad 
millionaire,  for  a  son-in-law.  This,  and 
the  city  i^ride  of  Boston,  may  account 
for  the  statue  and  many  other  things. 

Will  you  alloM-  me  to  differ  respectfully 
from  your  •'Prohibition  Parallelism?" 
So  far  as  state  action  is  concerned,  the 
Prohibitionists  advocate  nothing  contra- 
ry to  the  constitution  and  laws.  The 
courts  have  frequently  decided  this. 
Their  method  may  not  l)e  the  most  ex- 
pedient, but  it  is  not  unlawful.  The 
Prohibitionists  do  not  seek  their  ends  by 
the  overthrow  of  the  constitution,  the 
government,  the  law  and  the  church. 
They  are  not  anarchists,  or  even  seces- 
sionists. 

1  write  in  haste  and  amid  the  interrup- 
tion of  business.  Yours  truly, 

WlLLI.\M    BiKNEV. 


STANDS  CORRECTED,  v^ 

Editor  Recositorv  :  In  the  course  of 
a  late  c(jinmunii'ation  to  you  having  for 
its  object  the  vindication  of  my  views 
from  the  asi)er8ions  of  Mr  Parker  Piils- 
bury, the  latter's  statement  of  the  cir- 
ciimstames  accounting  for  Mr.  Garri- 
son's presence  at  the  rehoisting  of  the 
national  flag  at  Fort  Sumter  was  accept- 
ed as  correct.  l>ut  ai'cording  to  the  ac- 
count of  Mr.  William  Birney,  as  contain- 
ed in  his  letter,  the  descri[)tion  of  Mr. 
PillsbuiA  left  a  very  inaccurate  jmpres- 
sion  of  the  atiair. 

Mr.  Birney's  high  standing,  and  his 
intimate  relations  with  Republican  lead- 
ership ever  since  the  organization  of  the 
party,  give  to  his  version  of  the  incident 
a  weight  of  authority  which  is  not  likely 
to  be  ijuestioned. 

Mr.  Birney  is  the  only  surviving  son  of 
James  G.  Birney,  the  most  conspicuous 
and  inllueutial  pioneer  of  that  later  anti- 
slavery  movement  which  chrystallized 
itself  into  the  form  of  the  Repuldican 
party.  His  writings  have  thrown  a  flood 
of  light  upon  the  incidents  attending  the 
early  struggles  of  the  free-labor  element, 
and  they  are  universally  accepted  by  the 
independent  press  and  writers  of  the 
country  as  the  most  valuable  of  recent 
contributions  to  the  politicral  history  of 
the  I'nited  States. 

JosiAii  Hartzell. 


